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OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street.—The Weekly Evening Meet- 
ings of the Members of the Royal Institution will be resumed on 
Friday, the 28th of April, at half-pasteighto’clock. The following 
Courses will be delivered after Easter:—Seven Lectures by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Ph D., F.R.S., “ On Ebullition, Combustion, and 
other Phenomena of Heat,” on Tuesdays, commencing on the 25th 
of April. Seven Lectures by M. T. Masters, Esq.,* On Botany.” 
on Thursdays, commencing on the 27th of April. Seven Lectures 
“ On Education,” to be delivered on Saturdays, as follows:— 
April 29. Dr. Waewett—On the Influence of the History of 
Science upon Intellectual Education. 
May 6. Professor Fanavay—Observations on Mental Education. 
May 13. Dr. R. G. Laruam - On the Study of Language. 
May 90. Dr. C. G. B. Dauseny—On the Study of Chemistry. 
May 27. Professor Tynpatt—On the Study of Physics. 
June 3. James Pacer, Esq.—On the Study of Physiology. ’ 
June 10. W. B. Hopcson, LL.D.-On the Study of Economic 
Science. 
The above Lectures will begin at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Terms, One Guinea for each Course, or 'T'wo Guineas for all the 
Courses. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.1. 


N Account ofthe Appointed GENERALFAST, 

J the Meeting of the GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, that should 

have been held on the 26th instant, will be postponed until the 
ard May.—Somerset House, April 12, 1854. 


HE PRINCIPLES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY APPLIED to GEOLOGY.—Professor E. FORBES 
will commence a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on the above 
Subject, at the School of Science, applied to Mining and the Arts, 
on Monday, the 24th Instant, at one o'clock, to be continued on 
each succeedivg Friday and Monday at the same hour. Fee £2. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. TRENHAM REEKS, Regis- 
trar, at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 


-T\URING EASTER WERK the MUSEUM 

of ORNAMENTAL ART and SCHOOLS at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, will be open daily for the Inspection of the 
Public. Aamittance free. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sule of the Works of British 

Artistsis Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


IBITION OF THE SOCIETY O° 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
y-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


RT UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING to receive the Council's Report, and 

to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of Works of 
Art, will be held at the Theatre Royal Lyceum (by the kind per- 
mission of Cartes Maruxws, Esq ), on Tuesday, the 25th instant, 
at ll for 12 o'clock. The receipt for the current year will procure 
admission for Member and friends. 

444, West Surand, April. 























GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, — } Secs. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS.—ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 


RovaL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Seat of the War, showing the principal places on the 
Danube, Kalafat, Widdin, Giurgevo, Sebastopol, the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, Battle of Sinope anu Destruction 
of the Turkish Fieet, and other scenes (kin ly supplied by 
the Proprietors of the “ Ilustrated London News”) ex- 
hibited in a New Series of Dissolving Views. 

Lectures by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of Paper 
Making, and its Duration with Colours, and on Volraic 
Electricity, and the Electric Light by Dr. Bachhoffner. 
Explanation of Models. Machinery, &c. &c. 

Open Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday Evenings. 


Admission, 1s.; schools, and Children under Ten years of age, 
Half-price. 





= 
HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHENZUM.— Library, Reading, and News 
Zam, supplied with Thirty Daily and One Hundred Weekly and 
pill Papers in this respect offering special advantages to 
Literary Men. Weekly Assemblies for Music and Dancing, Lec- 
Fact: Classes, and Entertainments.. Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and 
ae Rooms. Subscriptions, Two Guineas the year; One 
pra the half-year, Ladies half these rates. Country Members, 
3 ne Gu nea the year. No Entrance Fee. New Subscriptions date 
can the Ist of any Month. A Prospectus with complete List of 
‘asses, Lectures, and Entertainments for the Ensuing Quarter, for- 
warded upon application. 
— April 20, Musical Entertainment, by J. E. Carpenter, 
temnmetey, April 27. Harp Entertainment, by Frederick Chat- 
rton, Esq. To commence at Fight o’clock. 
Members free to both Entertainments. 
37, Arundel Street, Strand. HENRY Y. BRACE, Sec. 


TN * Aa 

Discov NT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 

~oi-LERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
} ape Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
Weeeae allow to all Schouls and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Tabler on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
pnd ya ~ of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
Will also alle srdets b» not less than Three Pounds net. They 





Ww TuHirnty-THReE Per CEN i ll orde 
fi : 1 ER Cent. Discount on all orders 
pore Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 

; 


or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
Sem: tor hot less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
al but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
ng-Cross Post office, payable to Vanty and OwEN, Educa- 

231, Strand, London, 





INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of science, canbe had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
100 guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. 
Mr. Tennant is Agent for the sale of Sopwith’s Geological 
Models, which can be had in Sets, from £2 to £5 each; also for 
M. Barrande’s Systéme Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme, Vol. I., 
is just published, containing 1000 pages. Map and fifty-two plates. 
Royal 4to. Two Parts. Cloth boards. Prague. 1853. Price £8. 
Contents :—Introduction Historique and Esquisse Géologique. 
The remainder is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 
ticularly of Bohemia. The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 

ission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 

thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
i lishing Ar enable them to promote the 








while their Pub Z 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


O NATURALISTS.—Geological Hammers, 
Marine Dre‘ges, Botanical Cases, with a variety of other 
articles required by Naturalists, and a Selection of Elementary 
Works for Students, are now on sale at 30, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden.—Address “ The Agent of the British Natural His- 
tory Society.” 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and a they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 











Now ready, gratis, and post free, 
LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
also a List of | gen sane Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 
Librarians and: 


Cireviasion, and offered to Country othemg, at greatly 
reduced prices, for cash. ne 
“, Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





i dies QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLAXXVIIL., is just published. 
CONTENTS: 
I. LAURENCE STERNE. 
Il, SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
Ill. LORD HOLLANv’S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY. 
IV. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
V. THE CRIMINAL LAW DIGEST. 
VI. WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART IN BRITAIN. 
VII. THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS. 
VII. THE NEW REFORM BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In one vol., 8vo, with many hundred woodcuts, price 50s. 


1 ye ’*S ENCYCLOPADIA OF GAR- 
DENING; Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening: 
including all the latest Improvements, &c. A New Edition, cor- 
rected and improved by Mrs. LOUDON. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





The Sixth Edition (of the first two volumes, being the popular 
portion of the original work, corrected, and considerably 
enlarged), in 2 vols. 8vo, with five coloured plates, price 
Sis. 6d. 


IRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION 

to ENTOMOLO3Y; or, Elements of the Natural History of 

Insects: comprising an Account of their Metamorphoses, Food, 

Stratagews, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &e. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In a thick volume, 12mo, with twelve plates, price 4s. cloth; or 
with the plates coloured, one guinea, cloth. 


HE BRITISH FLORA; Comprising the 
Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The 
Sixth Edition, with Additions and Corrections; and numerous 
Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.A. and L.S., &c.; and G. A. WALKER ARNOTT, LL.D., 
F.L.S., and R.S, Ed.; Regius Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





HADFIELD’S NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in one vol. large 8vo, 18s. 


RAZIL, the PLATE, and the FALKLANDS; 
with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Including Noiices of 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Verds. By W. HADFIELD, 
many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South Ameri- 
can and General Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated, by per- 
mission, from the South American Sketches of Sir W. Gore 
Ovsetey, late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly 
Cnargé d’Affaires at the Court of Brazil; and, by permission, from 
the Drawings of Sir C. Hotuam, during his recent Mission to 
Paraguay, of which Country much new information is supplied ; 
as also of the Amazon. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. 


London: Lopgman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, price 3s. 
TYHE ENTOMOLOGIST’S COMPANION. 
Second Edition. By H. T. STAINTON. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, witha 
Freface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 








Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. Edited by 
his Brother, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wittiam Napier, K.C.B. 


Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Price 10s., with Portrait of the Author, 
BN GLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN 
THE PENINSULA AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir WILLIAM NAPIER. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


HE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE with the CHURCHWARDEN of ST. 
PAUL’S, Wilton Place, on the POPISH PRACTICES at the said 
CHURCH, with the Adjudication of his Lordship and Archdeacon 
Sinclair. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persoris who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price 5s. 6d. 


\OLLEGIATE AND PROFESSORIAL 
TEACHING and DISCIPLINE, im Answer to PROFESSOR 
VAUGHAN’S STRICTU!UDS, ehliefly to the Charges agaiust the 
Colleges of france and Germany. By the Rev. E. b. PUSEY, 
D.D., Regis Professs” of Hebrew. and Canon of Christ Church. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker, and Messrs. Rivingtons, 
% Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Just published, fifth edition, price 5s. 


N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as. now 
restored by the New Patent System of Self Adhesion and 
Capillary Attraction, without Springs, Wires, or Ligatures. The 
invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested 
in it should read this Treatise. Simpkin and Marshall, and all 
Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howard, 17,George Street, 
Hanover Square. 





Prices lis., 23s., and 25s. 


ONDON LABOUR, POOR, &. By Henry 
MAYHEW.— This extraordinary and very scarce Work, at 
the respective prices, prefixed ; the first in sheets, the others each 
bound half morocco, and containing at end the whole of the very 
valuable Answers to Correspondents, without the extraneous matter 
attached on publication. 
Address Geo. Newbold, 8, Regent Street, Vauxhall Road. 
N.B.—A quantity of odd numbers for completion of sets. Re- 
mainders bought. 





DR. CUMMING’S LECTURES. 
This day, price Is. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d. 
QIGNS OF THE TIMES: The Moslem and 
kK 


his End, the Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Complete Edition. 


Also, 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Ditto. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


f ECENT PUBLICATIONS of the CAM- 
BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Qvarto SERIEs. 
EVANGELIA AUGUSTINI GREGO- 
RIANA. By the Rev. J. GOODWIN, B.D. 20s. 
An HISTORICAL INQUIRY touching ST. 


CATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA, illustrated by a semi-Saxon 
Legend. By the Rey. C. HARDWICK, M.A. 12s. 


Octavo SERIEs. 

ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS of ST. AN- 
DREW and ST. VERONICA. By C.W.GOODWIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

GRACO-EGYPTIAN FRAGMENT ON 
MAGIC. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ByC. C. 
BABINGTON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

REPORTS and COMMUNICATIONS, No. 
I.and II. 1s. each. 

INDEX to BAKER MANUSCRIPTS. 
7s. 6d. 


J. Deighton; Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. John W. Parker 
and Son; George Bell, London. 
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FLEET STREET and HANOVER StREET, 
a April, 1854, 


MESSRS. SEELEYS 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 


OUTLINES OF SACRED PROPHECY. 


Being an Inqurry into the Scrrprurr Testimony respecting 
Goop Tunes to Come. 


By tz REV. T. R. BIRKS, M.A., Rector of Kelshal, Herts. 


Foolscap 8vo, + 5s, cloth. [Just ready. 





EVENINGS WITH THE ROMANISTS. 
By Taz REV. M. HOBART SEYMOUR, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 





MINISTERING CHILDREN. 


By the Author of “ A Book ad the Cottage,” “Visits to the 
oor.” 


en 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. [Jn afew days, 





se 


CONDENSED NOTES ON SCRIPTURE. 


Being Hzans of Szrmons; Selected from the 
Manvscrirts of 


Tue REV. E. BICKERSTETH, Rector of Watton. 
By the Rev. E. H. Broxsrstetn, M.A., Rector of Hinton Martel. 
Post 8vo. 


—. 





SISTER AGNES ; or, Sketches of Convent 
Life. 


By A CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s, cloth, 





ANNA; or, Passages from a Home Life. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of 
“Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home.” 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 

“ As a picture of the power of religion in gradually sub- 


duing the asperities of a gloomy disposition and a morbid 
temper, this story is unequalled.”—Edinburgh Review, 


aaa [In a few days. 
THE WARBURTON LECTURE OF 
1849—1851. 

By rae REV. E. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. One volume, 8vo, 


THEJBOOK OF PSALMS. 


A Nzw TRANSLATION, witH Norzs, CRITICAL AND 
EXpLaNaTory. 


By tux tars JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D., F.R.S. 
Bédited by the Rev. E. Henpznson, D.D. One volume, 8vo, 





LIGHT THROUGH THE CLOUDS; 
On, Peace anp Joy IN BELIEVING. 

By the Author of “ Noontide Thoughts.” Small 8vo, 
2s, 6d. cloth. 





A HYMN-BOOK FOR THE CLOSET 
AND DRAWING-ROOM. 

Compiled by the late REV. JOSIAH PRATT, 

A New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


COTTAGER’S GUIDE TO CHRIS- 
y,,. TLAN TRUTH. 

( Br euy RUY. E. BICKERSTETH, Rector of Watton. 
vy, «KF ih a 18mo, 2s, 64, cloth, 


OK.OF COMMON PRAISE: 


d Hysws, for Public Worship, on 
denoted by that Title. 


mp cloth; or with a Preface and 


s / — 





ee 


[April 15 
Now ready, the Nrw and Improve Eprtron, comprising all the restored Passages, and numerous Additional N 
Letters, In 4 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price 10s, 6d. each, handsomely bound, of 


SAMUEL PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


“The most remarkable production of its kind which has ever been given to the world.”—Edinburgh Review, 
“ That incomparable work—Lord Braybrooke’s ‘ Diary and Correspondence of Pepys.’ ”—Atheneum. 


“The preceding edition being exhausted, our friend Mr. Pepys comes again before the world in a new dress even 
more convenient than the last. The ‘Diary’ is now included in four volumes, demy octavo, by which change space js 
afforded for a good deal of fresh illustration by the editor. Lord Braybrooke has not only duly revised and corrected the 
last edition, but has found room for many fresh notes and illustrations, and has been able to add to the Correspondence 
several letters hitherto unpublished. It is now an admirably edited book, carefully and worthily presented in all ways, and 
truly deserving of the place which it ought to find on all well furnished bookshelves.”—Kxaminer. 


PusLisHED For HENRY COLBURN, sy uts Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marnorover Srrzer, 


tes and 





Price Sixpence, free by Post, Enlarged to Twenty-Four Folio, occasionally Turrtx-Two Pages, 


(Bach Yearly Volume complete in itself,) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A Weekly Record of Bural Economy and General Netos, 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY, 


*,* In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, MILERs, and others interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition 
is published in time for post every Monday Afternoon, — a Full Report of the Mark 
Lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 





The Farming Part (under the Editorship of a Practical Farmer) treats of— 


The Practice of Agriculture, | Results of Experimental Farming. Foresting. 
Agricultural Science. | Growth and Rotation of Crops, Road-making. 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology. | Management of Stock, Farm Buildings. 
Improvements in Implements, described | Veterinary Science, Labourers, 

by Woodcuts whenever requisite, | Drainage. Treatment of Poultry. 
Better Modes of Husbandry. | Trrigation, Agricultural Publications, 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land. 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and_Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—Lonin 
Market Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, Coal, &., and the Weekly Averages. 


As regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Dr. Lindley), the principle is to make it a weekl 
record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural History 
as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this part are 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 
ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of Extensive Gardens, are alike informe 
of the routine of Operations which the varying seasons render necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horticultunl 
Exhibitions and Proceedings; Notices of Novelties and Improvements; in fact, everything that can tend to advance th 
Profession, benefit the condition of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his Employer, 


Woodcuts are given whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. 

Replies to Questions connected with the objects of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 

Lastly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly 
Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves 
under the banners of any Party; their earnest endeavours are to make THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULIURL 
Gazette a full and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the Reader 
to form his‘own opinions: their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of Man. The Reader is thus fut 
nished, in addition to the peculiar features of the Journal, with such information concerning the events 
of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 

OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


5, UPPER WELLINGTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON: 





In consequence of the Advertisement Duty having been taken off by the Government, the customary charges for Adve 
tisements in THe GarpENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GazETTE have been reduced. 


The very extensive sale of THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAzETTE amongst the Landed Aristocrats, 
makes it an especially valuable channel for all Advertisements which are addressed to the intelligent and wealthy. Another 
advantage is, that the Work, from its nature, is one not only of daily reference, but permanent value, so that Advertis- 
ments are constantly under the eye of the Subscribers. 


To enable all to avail themselves of the columns of THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL Gazer7s, te 
Charges have been fixed as low as possible, 
Advertisements appear in both Editions without extra charge. 
Space of Four Lines and under (body type) .... 
Each additional line up to Twenty ......... 
Every Five lines beyond . 
A Column. 











@mowornw 
SOSOaR 


From the Official Stamp Returns, published April 5, 1854, it appears that during the three preceding years, 185), 
1852, and 1853, the Stamps supplied to each of the under-mentioned Journals gave them an average sale of— 
















ppendix, 1s. 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Morning Chronicle ........:ss 1 
AND } oar G Britannia .............- 35 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE Express ........ » & 
Era ; 5500 Leader..... * 
5094 John Bull - se 
4705 Globe ..... : 1 
4694 Weekly Ne eT) 
4500 Atlas ........ gs 
4488 Standard.. oa 
4409 Patriot.......... hase cescceseeatt “gg 

4021 Gardener and Farmers’ J 
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ART AND ARTIOTS IN ‘ENGLAND. 


= ———— 


Now ready, 3 vols, 8vo, 36s., THE 


TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, MSS, &. 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 
By DR. WAAGEN, 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES AT BERLIN, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 


STREET. 








NEW WORK BY DEAN MILMAN. 





Now ready, Vols. I. to IIL, 8vo, 36s, 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 


INCLUDING THAT OF 


THE POPES TO THE PONTIFICATE OF 


By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D. 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


NICHOLAS V 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF MR. M‘CULLOCH’S ACCOUNT 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 





Now ready, the Fourth Edition, revised, with an Appendix of Tables, in Two Volumes, 8vo, 
price Two Guineas, 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE: 


EXHIBITING ITS EXTENT, PHYSICAL CAPACITIES,* POPULATION,] INDUSTRY, 
AND CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esa. 


Notice to the Fourth Edition.—“ The greater number of the Statements in this Edition have been revised 
and made applicable to the present time. It is also enriched with a Series of Statistical Tables carefully compiled by Mr. 
T. G. Darton, which comprises a great many interesting details.”—March, 1854, 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 





This day, feap. 8vo, 4s. 


A SECOND SERIES OF ES 


FROM “THE TIMES:” 
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REVIEWS. 


Evenings in My Tent; or, Wanderings in 
Balad Ejjareed. Illustrating the Moral, 
Religious, and Political Conditions of 
various Arab Tribes of the African Sahara. 
By the Rev. N. Davis. Hall, Virtue, and 
Co. 

Wate Barth and Vogel are pushing their 

way into the remoter regions of Central Africa, 

following out the discoveries of Park, Clap- 
perton, Richardson, Overweg, and other ex- 
plorers, an acceptable account appears of a visit 
to the northern portion of ‘the great desert.’ 
Mr. Davis had the advantage of making his 
journey into the interior of North Africa under 
the protection of Sidy Mohammed Bey, the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Tunis, a prince 
possessed of many good qualities, and favour- 
ably disposed towards Kuropean knowledge 
and civilization. Along with the journal of 
this tour, the author has combined the records 

of his observations and researches during a 

residence of several years on the southern 

shores of the Mediterranean. The district in- 
cluded under the name Balad Ejjareed is one 
of much historical interest, and under better 
rule might again become of great commercial 
and politicalimportance. It includes the ter- 
ritory of Ancient Carthage, and the larger 
= of the Africa Propria of the Roman 

mpire. Every visitor to the Crystal Palace, 
in 1851, will remember the conspicuous and 
pleasing appearance of the Tunisian Court in 
the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of 

All Nations. A glance at the official catalogue 

shows what that Regency produces, and what 

are its capabilities, even under adverse cir- 
cumstances. Some paragraphs from the 
author’s chapter on the general condition of 
the country will give a favourable view of its 
commercial resources. It should be observed, 
however, that lately some commencement has 
been made by British merchants in opening 
up direct communication and trade with 

Tunis :-— 

“It is a remarkable and surprising fact, that 
whilst British steamers are to be found in almost 
every other port in the Mediterranean, none are 
to be met with in those of the Barbary states. 
British merchandise to a considerable extent, there- 
fore, has to find its way to those states from the 
shores of Italy and France; and the products of 
those states, in return, become first the property of 
merchants residing in the south of Europe, and 
thence they are re-shipped, and imported into 
England. Tunis alone used to produce, according 
to information I obtained from a respectable Italian 
merchant, 1,000,000 meters of olive oil (about 
5,000,000 English gallons) ; 25,000 cantars of 
wools ; 480,000 caffees (900,000 English quarters) 
of wheat, and the same quantity of barley; 12,000 
caffees (about 24,000 English quarters) of beans. 
Besides the above, the Tunisians export palm-oil, 
dates, wool, hides, ivory, gums, ostrich-feathers, 
scents, gold-dust, senna, soap, wax, coral, otto of 
roses, herma, &c. For these articles they receive 
in return from Europe—chiefly from Leghorn, 
Marseilles, and Genoa—sugar, coffee, druggets, 
linen, muslin, cloths, spices, tin, lead, iron, Spanish 
wool for skull-caps, silk, wine, spirits, arms, cut- 
lery, boards, &c.” 


Some financial statistics as to the revenues 
of the government are then given, worthy of 
the attention of merchants, and then follow 
general remarks on the country :— 


“Tunis has an abundance of cattle, which, 
though very small, is considered very excellent. 





one from the mountains, and the large one from 
the plain; both are very fine. Among the zoology 
of Tunis may also be reckoned the camel, the lion, 
the leopard, the wild boar, the fox, the jackal, &c. 
The exportation of cattle, chiefly for Malta, is 
carried on on an extensive scale. 

“The cypress, the olive, the orange-tree, the 
myrtle, the lupine, the virgin’s bower, the narcis- 
sus, &c., are all to be found here. There is also 
an abundance of the different kinds of cistus, 
mignonette, sumac, broom, aloe, euphorbium, 
besides a great variety of aromatic plants, such as 
the sage and lavender, &c. Among the cultivated 
plants are hard wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, 
dates, olives, figs, oranges, almonds, vines, apri- 
cots, jujebs, melons, pumpkins, the white mulberry, 

&e. 

‘‘The mountains near Tunis abound in mines of 
silver, copper, and lead. Near Porto Farina is a 

quicksilver mine, and I have good grounds for 
asserting that there is also a gold mine in the 
country. With the exception of the lead mines, 

which are, I believe, worked by a Frenchman, 

they are all abandoned. 

“The climate of this regency has been pro- 
nounced, by my late excellent friend Dr. Heap, 
the United States’ Consul, to be ‘one of the finest 
and healthiest in the world.’ The surrounding 
country is charming. The hills, covered with 
forests of olive and caroob trees, which keep their 
green coating the whole year round, are most 
cheering; and though, during the. summer days, 
the thermometer ranges up to ninety and even a 
hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, yet the evenings 
are generally cool, pleasant, and delightful. 

‘* And now, I would ask, is it not a remarkable 
thing thata country, holding out such advantages, 
should be so little frequented by British steamers, 
which are almost weekly, if not daily, passing 
within thirty miles of the anchorage of its chief 
sea-port? Is it not surprising that there are 
scarcely any British merchants to be found there ? 
The latter are probably deterred from settling down 
in that country on account of the want of regular 
steam communication with England. English 
steam companies send their vessels in every di- 
rection, up and down the Mediterranean, for 
freight : and these vessels pass within two or three 
hours of a port where they might always find 
passengers and cargo for the east and the west of 
that sea. 

*‘From what has been said above, it will 
already have appeared sufficiently clear that 
existing treaties, between Great Britain and Tunis, 
secure to British merchants every possible safety, 
as well as many very important advantages ; and, 
should even the present state of things require any 
alterations in, or additions to, those treaties, there 
can be little doubt but the same might easily be 
obtained.” 


Along with commercial advantages, the in- 
tercourse with the Barbary States would lead 
to results desired by the philanthropist and 
Christian :— 

‘Slavery, if not entirely abolished in Africa 
through such instrumentality, will receive such 
checks that its existence will become next to im- 
possible. The other benefits which will naturally 
accrue from our efforts, are equally important. 
Commerce will be advanced, geographical know- 
ledge will be correctly ascertained, science generally 
will be highly benefited: and, what must ever be 
the greatest aim, to the true philanthropist, the 
road for the introduction of Christianity into the 
very heart of Africa, will be opened and cleared. 
Surely, this is a subject which merits the serious 
attention of the civilized world. It is a project 
of the highest importance, whose feasibility is ap- 
parent to all who will only favour it with their 
calm consideration. If, then, men are really in 
earnest in their desires and wishes on behalf of 
Africa, here is a way by which they can, in the 
most effectual manner, benefit the inhabitants of 
that vast continent.” 


About ten years ago slavery was formally 





There are here also two kinds of horses, the small 


Ahmed Basha. 
motives chiefly swayed him at the time, the 
favour of the western nations of Europe being 
desired, in the hope of his obtaining complete 
independence of the Turkish empire. Louis 
Philippe and his government seem to have 
been busily intriguing here, as in other parts 
of the world, at that period. Mr. Davis gives 
various statements as to the political relations 
of Tunis with England and France, which de- 
serve the attention of our public men. But 
we must pass on to give some extracts from 
the author’s account of his journey with Sid 
Mahommed. Here is a picture of the aaa 
on the morning of entering the City of Cafsa, 
the Capsa of the Romans, where the prince 
was to meet the representatives of the large 
and powerful desert tribe, the Hamama:— 


It is ee that political 


‘‘His Highness was dressed in a splendid cos- 
tume, richly embroidered with gold. Near him 
rode his brother Prince Ali, the ministers, and 
other high functionaries. To the right and left of 
his Highness were long lines of mamlooks, in their 
best uniforms, and mounted on their choice horses, 
with their magnificently ornamented Moorish guns 
slung round them; and at the extremity of the 
wings were several companies of cavalry. Imme- 
diately behind the Prince was a native band, play- 
ing their national tunes; then came a number of 
unfurled banners, which were followed by the sol- 
diers and the body of the people. In all, I am 
informed, our camp amounts to-day, including the 
various tribes that have joined us, to no less than 
30,000 men, about 50,000 camels, and about 2,000 
horses and mules! 

‘*A just estimate of the size of the expedition 
can only be formed by viewing it from some emi- 
nence as it is moving along, either in some large 
plain, or over the seas of sand, which it is now and 
then traversing. Often have I taken my position 
on a little hillock, and could see nothing for miles 
before me, and miles behind me, but the living 
masses which composed the inhabitants of our 
canvass city. How similar to this must have been 
the marching of the Children of Israel, in the wil- 
derness, on their way from Egypt to the Promised 
Land! 

“The morning was truly lovely. Not a speck 
could be discovered in the sky, and everything 
around us seemed to have an aspect of contentment 
and cheerfulness. The gay and spirited steed and 
his haughty rider, of whatever grade, appeared as 
if their cup of happiness had been filled to the 
brim. Perhaps the heavy-laden camel felt no par- 
ticular inclination to join in the festivities of the 
day, but then even his burden was more propor- 
tioned and better arranged, his master having 
evidently spent more labour upon it than he is in 
the habit of doing; and, besides, this patient 
animal has always a placid and contented expres- 
sion on his intelligent face. 

‘*Our march was continued after a very stately 
manner for about half an hour, when suddenly the 
band struck up some lively air. Five or six of 
the mamlooks broke out from the line, and, at full 
speed, galloped about four hundred yards a-head. 
Then wheeling suddenly round, they returned with 
such velocity, that, to an uninitiated bystander, 
they appeared, whilst cutting through the air, in 
the direction of his Highness, to threaten some 
fearful disaster by coming in collision with his 
horse. But this was obviated in a most masterly 
manner. Within six or eight yards of the Prince 
they discharged their guns upwards, and then, 
whilst wielding their weapons above their head 
with one hand, they contrived, at the same instant, 
so to direct their noble steeds as to wheel off mest 
dexterously, and thus relieve the novice of all his 
fearful apprehensions. To those who are ignorant 
of the skill with which Arabs manage their horses 
and their guns, all this must appear truly marvel- 
lous. The Dreed tribe had likewise some of its 
valiant sons to exhibit, if not their superiority, at 
least their ability and perfection, in what is regarded 





abolished in the Regency by the present ruler, 


the height of desert education. But what surprised 
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me most was the remarkable instinct (often amount- 
ing to reason) manifested by the noble steeds. 
They appeared to take as much interest in the 
game as their riders did, and actually evinced quite 
as much satisfaction at the success which attended 
their efforts. After performing their graceful evo- 
lutions the proud animal would lower his head, 
shake his rich and flowing mane, and at the same 
time kick up harmlessly his hind legs. This, to 
my fancy, seemed to be equivalent to the smile, or 
depressed laugh of his master, expressive of inward 
satisfaction and pleasure. There appeared to be 
no difficulty whatever in managing these beautiful 
and intelligent creatures. 

** His Highness had resolved not to permit these 
games to continue very long, and his reason for 
this was, not to bring the Dreed tribe into too 
clese contact with the Hamama, who have always 
been, and still are, very hostile to them, and which 
hostility, [am informed, was lately greatly increased. 
He therefore allowed the Dreed tribe to have their 
portion of the game before the Hamama joined 
us.” 


The general character of the Hamama is pre- 
fixed to a detailed account of their appearance 
and proceedings on this occasion:— 


“‘The Hamama reached the standard and ban- 
ners soon after we did. There was much in their 


great degree of interest. They are genuine Arabs, 
and of this they are very proud. ‘Their hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand is against 
them.’ An officer from the reigning sovereign of 
Tunis, of the name of Ahmed Zarook (who has 
just joined our expedition), with a number of 
cavalry soldiers, is now amongst them, in order to 
enforce a fine of 2,000 camels, for murders and 
other outrages, committed by these genuine de- 
scendants of Ismael. They are at enmity with 
the Dreed, jealous of the Farasheesh, and almost 
constantly at war with the Mamshe, a tribe inha- 
biting the western borders of this regency, quite 
as powerful and as full of pretensions as their own. 
If we remember that scarcely ever more than 
thirty camels are demanded as a compensation for 
a single life, then the 2,000 camels they are now 
to pay are to cover upwards of sixty murders! 
Such is an outline of the character of the Hamama.” 


Our traveller saw what he could of Cafsa, 
one of the strongholds of Jugurtha. Of this, 
and of other historical sites on the route, in- 
telligent descriptions are given, with quota- 
tions from the writings of the ancient classic. 
Not many monumental remains of importance, 
however, are described in detail. Of Chris- 
tian antiquities the countryis especially barren, 
which, at first, is rather surprising, from the 
flourishing state of the African church down 
toa late period. Ithas generally been thought 
that the Mohammedan had tried to remove 
every vestige of the Christian faith ; but Mr. 
Davis comes to the conclusion that the absence 
of any monumental antiquities in the form of 
a cross simply arises from the fact that, in 
Africa, in early ages of Christianity, it was not 
usual to adopt ‘an symbol, as in the Latin 
church :-— 

‘“‘The Mohammedans always entertained a 
ter hatred towards Paganism than towards 
istianity, and yet remains of Pagan superstition 

are still to be met with in many places, whereas no 
traces of Christian worship can be discovered. 
I have traversed the country from one extreme to 
the other, trod upon the ruins of many a city, and 
never yet found anything in the shape of a cross, 
or any other symbol of Christianity. I have, 
moreover, made diligent inquiries amongst the 
inhabitants, but never have I come in contact with 
one who either knew, or even heard of the exist- 
ence of any. The reason of this, I am inclined to 
believe, is, that the Christians of Africa were not 
in the habit of building churches like that of St. 
Peter's of Rome or St. Paul’s of London. Their 
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plest description—upper chambers, They inherited 

no marble or bronze statues from the Pagans, as 
the Romans did a Jupiter (the modern statue of 
St. Peter) and other colossal idols; and hence 
neither their places of worship, nor their mystical 
religious representations, could withstand the 
ravages of ages.” 

We have already quoted a — repre- 
senting the expedition on the march. Here 
is a picture by Mr. Davis of his evenings in 
camp :— 

‘‘The evenings in my tent are generally spent 
in reading, in conversing with some: friends who 
call on me, or in jotting down a few notes—the 
substance of the occurrences of the day—as well 
as the observations I am enabled to make respect- 
ing the customs and manners of the people among 
whom [ am now wandering. Within the last few 
days, my monotonous moments (if such I have) 
were dispelled by my neighbours’ amusements, 
which communicate their enchantment beyond the 
precincts of the linen walls of their mansion, and 
penetrate even those of my abode. 

“‘The tent to my left, I have said before, is 
occupied by Sidy Haidar, the minister of finance, 
and by Sidy Ismain, the minister of the seal. 
Among their attendants, there is one who goes by 
the name of Belchaj, who belongs to the Woraglea 
tribe, and is rather above the usual stature. His 
features partake slightly of the Negro, but in 
colour he approximates that deeply-injured race 
much more. The Woraglea are famous for the 
volubility of their tongues, and yet by no means 
for the emptiness of their heads, for they are 
generally exceedingly intelligent. This individual, 
who, having travelled much, has seen and heard 
much, contrives to while away the tedious and 
weary evenings of his masters, by narrating 
stories that have happened, that never happened, 
or that ought to have happened. I was often 
highly amused at his display of eloquence, as well 
as with his powers of invention; and, judging 
from the repeated exclamations of astonishment 
and wonder to which his audience is constantly 
giving vent, I have reason to believe that his 
efforts to amuse are not ineffective. To enable 
my readers to form an estimate of the powers of 
Belchaj, and of the pleasure derived in spending 
an evening with him in the tent, I have devoted 
the following chapter, which contains a fair speci- 
men of what forms his evening entertainments.” 


Arrived at the Sahra, accounts are given of 
the appearance of the district, the people, the 
sandstorms, the oases of palm-trees, and other 
subjects of interest. Of the cities, and the 
chief town, Tozar, here is the description:— 


“The cities of the Sahra are in one important 
feature different from those on the coast. Gene- 
rally speaking, the streets of all Barbary towns, 
like those in Egypt and Syria, are exceedingly 
narrow. One camel, laden with wood or merchan- 
dise, will cause an obstruction in the street, ac- 
companied by a noise and altercation between pas- 
sengers and driver, as great, if not greater, than 
that witnessed at a ‘block’ in one of the crowded 
thoroughfares of ‘the world’s metropolis.’ But 
such confusions cannot occur in the Sahra towns, 
the streets of which are generally very wide. This 
difference, however, is not accidental. The furious 
winds of the desert, charged with immense masses 
of sand, which they deposit in their onward march, 
might bury the inhabitants in ‘their houses, by 
filling up their streets with their obnoxious cargo, 
were these streets as narrow as those we find in 
towns on the coast. But the wide and open 
thoroughfares give to the winds their full play, 
offering to them but very slight obstruction, and 
hence the inhabitants escape a calamity than which 
nothing more awful can be conceived. Of the two 
evils, they prefer subjecting themselves to the fierce 
rays of the sun, which those residing on the coast 
greatly mitigate by having very narrow streets. 
From the sandstorms of the desert these have little 
to fear, because the mountain-chains between the 





churches must have been of the plainest and sim- 
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a 
of their deadly charge, and thus protect the Cities, 
on the southern borders of the Mediterranean, from 
an effect so pernicious and so much dreaded by the 
inhabitants of the Sahra. 

‘*Tozar may contain about 5,000 inhabitants, 
They are generally of a swarthy complexion, with 
features bordering upon that of the negro. Indeed, 
every step one takes further in the direction of 
Central Africa, the gradual change, in feature and 
colour, is perceptible. The white man is bya slow 
but sure, process changed into a negro. © Were it 
possible to introduce into Europe an ethnological 
collection, and classify it latitudinally, from the 
northern coast to Central Africa, the greatest 
sceptic might be convinced of the fact, that time 
and place alone made our coloured fellow-creatures 
what they are.” 


After a disquisition on the ethnological unity 
of the human species, the author returns to his 
account of Tozar:— 


**In walking through the city of Tozar, there ig 
nothing either in the public buildings, or in those of 
private citizens, which attracts the travellers 
attention. The houses. are generally only one 
story high, and are built, like those of Cafsa, of 
bricks, with rafters of palm wood. All Sahran 
architectural and decorative talent appears to have 
been exhausted in the palace, and that edifice, cer. 
tainly, is but a poor specimen of those arts, A 
visit to it at once satisfied me of the truth, that I 
could not have been so comfortable within its pre 
cincts, as within those of my canvas mansion. 

‘‘ Within the oasis of Tozar, and situated within 
the date forest, are the villages of Sharfa, Blad 
Elhadra, Gem, Zowiat Essachrawee, Abas, and Sidy 
Ali Bolefa. It reckons, also, four maraboots, viz, 
Sidy Soliman, Sidy Ali Lakremi, Sidy Elk’dom, 
and Sidy Aya. These saints have their cupolas, 
near which there are also a few huts. 

‘‘The interior of the houses are in perfect keep- 
ing with their exterior. The rooms are long and 
narrow, with only a hole, here and there, to admit 
the light. From the rafters of the ceiling of every 
apartment are suspended the stock of dates which, 
with milk, form the principal article of food and 
commerce. Dates are generally bartered for wheat, 
barley, cloth, cattle, &c., which are brought by the 
various tribes in the vicinity. In the days of 
slavery, a flourishing business was done here with 
Tunis in human flesh. A slave was exchanged for 
two or three hundred-weight of dates, or at the 
intrinsic value of about 3/.; and when the rich 
planter’s shed was filled, he marched those unhappy 
beings to the coast, where they were shipped for 
their various destinations. Before the abolition of 
slavery in the regency of Tunis, I have often seen 
caravans, from this place, exposing their merchan- 
dise at the market of the capital, and sell them at 
the rate of 12/7. or 15/. per head. But this lucra- 
tive business is now stopped, at least as far as Tunis 
is concerned, and loud are the complaints of the 
Tozarians on this subject. 

“The chief, indeed the only, ornaments which 
decorate the rooms, are a heterogeneous mixture of 
jars, jugs, dishes, plates, bottles, and glasses, which 
are suspended on the wall facing the door, irrespec- 
tive of size, shape, order, or colour. Here they are 
exhibited promiscuously ; and, by the quantity of 
these, an estimate is formed of the wealth of the 
owner. <A low table, a few stools, made of the 
palm branches, and, in some instances, a couch or 
divan, complete the furniture of an apartment, 
which generally forms the residence of a single 
family. At night sheep-skins, rugs, or mats, are 
spread on the floor,—and these go by the name of 
beds, or, at any rate, they are used as such. Every 
family is likewise supplied with one, or more, im- 
mense jars, into which the loose dates are thrown. 
Within an inch or two of the bottom of the jar, they 
have a kind of tap, by which they draw a species of 
date-honey, which serves them for cooking and 
other purposes. ‘ 

‘‘ My first impression, on visiting several families, 
was such as to induce me to believe, that greater 
domestic happiness prevailed here, than in the 





desert and the coast deprive those terrible visitants 


Mohammedan cities on the coast. The females are 
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not kept in distinct and separate apartments, nor 
do they even cover their faces when in the presence 
of strangers, but appear perfectly free, and seem 
exceedingly affable. But, though free from restric- 
tions of this kind, I soon discovered that domestic 
happiness was, nevertheless, marred, and _ that 
Mohammedan females had, even here, cause to 
under the corrupt legislation of the prophet 
of Mecca. Discord, contention, and strife, have 
their sway here, and that principally the result of 
the licentious and unnatural system of polygamy.” 
Throughout the book continual digressions 
are made on subjects historical, descriptive, 
political, and theological, which, if not always 
yey appropriate, are instructive or amusing. 
As far as we can make out, Mr. Davis was 
employed by some Christian Missionary 
Society, but he had his eyes and ears open to 
other matters besides those of his professional 
occupation. He even retails many gossiping 
anecdotes and traditions picked up during his 
residence in Tunis, which contribute to the 
entertainment derived from his book. The 
archeological researches and discussions, at 
the close of the second volume, include notices 
of the ruins of Carthage and other celebrated 
African cities. Mr. Davis thinks that a few 
feet of earth cover the sites of many celebrated 
oes, the discovery of which will reward the 
abours of some future African explorers and 
excavators. All this part of the work will be 
perused with much interest by the classical 
scholar. But the most valuable portion of the 
volumes is that which narrates Mr. Davis’ own 
observations as a resident at Tunis and during 
hisjourney into the interior. To most readers 
the book will present much novelty as well as 
variety of information and entertainment. 
Numerous woodcuts and engravings illustrate 
the work. 





Modern German Music. Recollections and 
Criticisms. By Henry F. Chorley. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

TuoveH a little desultory and prattling, not 

to say fantastical, these pencillings of a musi- 

cal amateur and critic form a pleasant journal 
of light amusing reading. The author having 
been led by his professional taste and pursuits 
to make frequent visits to North sad South 

Germany, has availed himself of his recollec- 

tions of the musical circles of Brunswick, 

Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, and Vienna, to com- 

pound a narrative of agreeable chit-chat, in- 

terspersed with some occasional ingenious cri- 
tieisms. As a specimen of the latter, occupy- 
, fortunately, but a small portion of the 

Volumes, we quote from a chapter devoted to 

the disparagement of worthy Dr. Spohr. The 

charming compositions of the gifted sapell- 
meister of Cassel, whose presence in England 
last year added so much to the interest and 
enjoyment of our musical season, will, doubt- 
less, be fresh in the memory of our readers:— 

“The secrets of the temporary charm exercised 
over most lovers of German art by Dr. Spohr’s 

compositions, and of the no less gener] sequel, a 

gradual disenchantment with respect to them, are 

not difficult to unriddle, if we consider the strange 
unten of polished richness of manner and meagre- 
hess of idea which the bulk of his music presents ; 
and if we recollect, that whereas manner fascinates 
atin, it is the union of imagination and 
— is. matter, in short—that retains re- 
* * 


“It would be interesting to examine how far 
habits of life and cbagaition, modes of thought, 
re expansion or reserve of artistic sympathies, 
have tended to conduce to this indifference to first 

=by bringing about a frame of complacent 
ical industry, to which every theme 





| Spoh r. 


that presents itself is equally valuable and new ; 
but such examination must be left for musical bio- 
graphers to come. It is enough to state the result, 
and to bring forward the want of freshness and 
monotony of the composer, as a reason why, after 
a time, all but a small circle of admirers become 
wearied of his music, —and wherefore his influences 
upon the world of German composers have been 
little, or none, and with the many have already 
died out. 

‘‘ We shall see this more clearly, if, turning from 
his instrumental compositions, we think, for one 
instant, of Dr. Spohr’s operas. Strictly speaking, 
his writings cannot be called unmelodious ; since 
music more symmetrical than his has never been 
written. The most graceful Italian garden, where 

‘Grove nods to grove—each alley has its brother,’ 
is not arranged with a more perpetual reference to 
reflexion, parallel, reply, repetition, than the 
largest or the least piece of handiwork put forth by 
this arithmetically-orderly composer. Further, 
Dr. Spohr’s vocal ideas and phrases have, for the 
most part, a certain suavity and flow, belonging to 
the good school of graceful cantabile, eminently 
commendable, when not indisputably charming. 
But it is difficult, nay, I may say, at once impos- 
sible, to cite any motivo from his pen, which, by its 
artless vivacity, seizes and retains the ear; and 
there are few of his melodies that do not recall bet- 
ter tunes, by better men. Perhaps, no one but 
himself has written three operas that keep the stage 
—which Faust, Zemire und Azor, and Jessonda, 
may be said to do—without having added a solitary 
bar to the stores of his country’s popular music. 
It is impossible to mistake his manner of treating 
or combining his materials ; but the leading phrases 
of his finest airs, such as the great songs of Cumi- 
gonda, Faust, and Mephistopheles, in Faust,—the 
romance in Zemire und Azor,—and the opening of 
the pleasing duet betwixt Amazili and Nadori, in 
Jessonda,—have not a trace of such individuality 
as that by which we recognise a tune by Haydn, 
Handel, Mozart, Rossini, Auber, or, even, in his 
happiest moments, by Bellini. They are elegant, 
and sweet; but without character, and without 
personality.—Local colour (as the word is under- 
stood) there is none in his operas—save an attempt 
at abruptness, perhaps, in some of the music given 
to Mephistopheles, and a certain voluptuous oriental 
languor in the funeral music which opens the story 
of the widow of Malabar. Yet Dr. Spohr seems, 
from the first, to have rather courted than avoided 
subjects calling for the most brilliant and various 
colouring ; to have sought ‘or his effects in costume 
and scenery (so to say) rather than in passion. A 
national instinct towards the mystic and super- 
natural, drove him to select Faust as a subject, 
long ere Weber wrote Der Freischiitz. Yet com- 
pare the Brocken music of Dr. Spohr’s opera, 
which might be a dance of Swiss milkmaids, with 
Weber's supernatural scenes in the Wolj’s Glen, 
and the weakness and want of significance in the 
former, are enough to lead the uninitiated to ima- 
gine that the labour must have been one of com- 
pulsion, not love. The intention to be fantastic 
and fearful may have been there ; but the result is 
little better than a harmless and quaint bergerie. 

“This general and gentle insipidity of tone, 
again, in Dr. Spohr’s first thoughts, is impressed 
more ineffaceably on the hearer, in his operas than 
in his instrumental compositions—by his mannerism 
—by his perpetual use of chromatic harmonies and 
progressions—by one or two favourite devices of 
counterpoint and accompaniment, and by the thick- 
ness (rather than richness) of the tissue in which 
he loves to set his idea, be it ever so minute. His 
indifference to the text or the humour of the seene, 
is as complete as it is with the most flimsy of the 
Italian opera-makers. Let the situation be ever 
so impassioned, let the stir and the hurry of the 
music have been ever so significantly prefaced and 
prepared for, the climax never comes with Dr. 
Throughout the Faust and Jessonda, with 


| all his skill, he never manages either to fascinate 





or to excite,—but falls flat and dull ;—midway be- 
twixt the melodic German opera-writers, of whom 





Mozart was the greatest, and the symphonic schoo! | 


of stage composers, of whom Beethoven was the 


first. And the attention, after being once, twice, 
thrice excited and disappointed, subsides into a 
tranquil acquiescence with the respectable endow- 
ments of the musician ; which in its turn (with per- 
sons of impatient and excitable spirits) wanes into 
an ennui that no reason can combat, that no con- 
viction can eure. 

‘* Tf as an opera-composer, Dr. Spohr cannot be 
acquitted of vapidity and tediousness (arising from 
an essential poverty in the dramatic element), we 
shall not find these compensated for by any extra- 
ordinary gravity or grandeur in his sacred music. 
His melody is not better in his oratorios than in his 
operas; and his science is more conventional— 
moving within still narrower limits on sacred than 
on profane ground. In all that formed the delight 
of the elder ecclesiastic writers, Dr. Spohr shows 
himself at best a timid and pedantic scholar. His 
fugues are lean, monotonous, and undignified ; in- 
troduced frequently enough to prove that he does 
not hold with those sceptics of the modern school 
who decry fugual writing, as an insolent parade of 
the periwig—but, alas! never introduced without 
also showing painful inferiority and lack of resource 
in their maker.—Curiously dead and stale, again, 
are Dr. Spohr's recitatives,—singularly uncouth to 
declaim, owing to his immoderate use of chromatic 
modulation ; and without grasp, or solemnity, or 
coherence with the spirit of Holy Writ.” 


As there are few who will not think this both 
an ungracious and unjust criticism, we turn 
with pleasure to the author’s more agreeable 
and interesting chapter on Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Chorley’s first introduction to the great com- 
poser was on the occasion of a visit to Bruns- 
wick :-— 

“T was lying in the sunshine, after the one 
o'clock table d'héte, feverish and sleepy, lazily call- 
ing up past festivals and distant faces, when the 
thread of my musings was cut short by the entrance 
of a clean civil little boy, with a message from 
Dr. Mendelssohn, who was then in the Egydien 
Kirche, superintending the rehearsal. We were 
there ere I was well awake. The church is but 
the fragment of a large Gothic building, which has 
been sorely despoiled of much of its old ornaments 
by time or violence; and its one good point, 
height, renders it ineligible for musical purposes. 
Even then, though it was late in the afternoon, 
and the rehearsal had been going on with small 
intermission since the morning, it was three parts 
full. I arrived in the midst of Beethoven's C 
minor Symphony, just a few bars before the com- 
mencement of its glorious final march. Had I 
desired a moment of the strongest possible sensa- 
tion on first making acquaintance with a German 
orchestra, it could net have been more completely 
granted. The performance fell far short of what it 
would have been by Dr. Mendelssohn’s own band 
at Leipsic. ‘s ‘i 5 

** After the Symphony, a weak and tame con- 
tralto singer, with a profusion of fair ringlets, 
went through the delicious ¢rioso in ‘St. Paul,’ 
‘But the Lord is mindful of his own: and ther 
the conductor, hitherto a personal stranger, came 
down to me, and gave me a friendly welcome to 
Germany. 

“Tt is sad now to recall the inquiries after 
mutual friends, the quick interchange of a musical 
piece of news or two, and the unexpected joke (for 
a joke there was, I remember), amongst which 
began an acquaintance soon to be ripened inte in- 
dulgent friendship on the one side, and faithful 
regard on the ether. There was this inexpressible 
comfort in all intercourse with Mend that 
he made no secret of his likings and dislikings. 
Few men so distinguished have been so simple, so 
cordial, so considerate; but few have been so in- 
nocent of courtiership, positive or negative. One 
might be sure that a welcome from him was a wel- 
come indeed. 

‘IT thought then, as I do now, his face one of 


the most beautiful which has ever been seen. No 
portrait extant does it justice. A Titian would 
have generalized, and, out of its many e Ssiuns 
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made up one which, in some sort, should reflect 
the many characteristics and humours of the Poet 
—his earnest seriousness—his childlike truthful- 
ness—his clear, cultivated intellect—his impulsive 
vivacity. The German painters could only invest 
a theatrical, thoughtful-looking man with that 
serious cloak which plays so important a part on 
the stage, and in the portraits of their country ; 
and conceive the task accomplished, when it was 
not so much as begun. None of them has per- 
petuated the face with which Mendelssohn listened 
to the music in which he delighted, or the face with 
which he would crave to be told again some merry 
story, though he knew it already by heart. I felt 
in that first half-hour, that in him there was no 
stilted sentiment—no affected heartiness ; that he 
was no sayer of deep things, no searcher for witty 
ones ; but one ofa pure, sincereintelligence—bright, 
eager, and happy, even when most imaginative. 
Perhaps there was no contemporary at once strong, 
simple, and subtle enough, to paint such a man 
with such a countenance.” 


Eight years afterwards Mr. Chorley met 
Mendelssohn in Switzerland—for the last 
time :— 

‘*T passed the three last days of August, 1847, 
beside him at Interlachen in Switzerland, very 
shortly before his return to Leipsic, and that fatal 
attack of illness which ended in his death there on 
the fourth of November. He looked aged and sad; 
—and stooped more than I had ever before seen 
him do; but his smile had never been brighter, 
nor his welcome more cordial. It was early in the 
morning of as sunny and exhilarating a day as ever 
shone on Switzerland, that we got to Interlachen; 
and then and there I must see the place and its 
beauties. —‘ We can talk about our business better 
out of the house :’—and forth we went,—at first 
up and down under the walnut trees, in sight of 
the Jungfrau, until, by degrees, the boarding- 
houses began to turn out their inhabitants. Then 
we struck off through the wood to a height called, 
I think, the Hohenbiihl, commanding the lake of 
Thun and the plain with Neuhaus and Unterseen, 
—with the snow mountains all around us. It was 
while we were climbing up to this nook that the 
tinkling of the cow-bells, which adds to, rather 
than takes away from, the solitude of mountain 
scenery, came up from some pasture-land not far 
off. My companion stopped immediately, listened, 
smiled, —and began to sing 














from the overture to Guillaume Tell. 
tifally Rossini has found that!’ he exclaimed. 
‘ All the introduction, too, is truly Swiss.—I wish 
I could make some Swiss music.—But the storm 


‘ How beau- 


in his overture is very bad!’ And he went off 
again into the pastoral movement: speaking after- 
wards of Swiss scenery with a strength of affection 
that almost amounted to passion. ‘ I like the pine- 
trees, and the very smell of the old stones with the 
moss upon them.’ Then he told, with almost a 
boyish pleasure, of excursions that he had taken 
with his happy party of wife and children. ‘We 
will come here every year, I am resolved. How 
pleasant it is to sit talking on this bench, with the 
glorious Jungfrau over there, after your Hanover- 
square Rooms in London!’ 

‘* But Mendelssohn must needs be drawn back 
into the concert-room, even at Interlachen. A 
new composition for the opening of the magnificent 
Concert Hall in Liverpool had been proposed to 
him; and this was to be talked over. He had 
already a new cantata in view, I think, for Frank- 
fort; and mentioned some text from ‘Die Herr- 
mannschlacht’ of Klopstock, as the subject which 





he had selected. ‘But that,’ he said, with his own 
merry laugh, ‘would never do for Liverpool. No: 
we must find something else.’ He spoke of 
Napoleon’s passage of the Alps as an event he 
wanted to see arranged for music—again repeating, 
‘I must write something about this country—but 
that, again, will not do for England!’—I men- 
tioned Wordsworth’s ode on ‘The Power of 
Sound,’ as a noble poem full of pictures, from 
which, perhaps, portions might be detached fit for 
a composer’s purposes; but he seemed to treat the 
idea of describing the various effects of music in 
music as too vague and hackneyed; and moreover 
objectionable, as having been done completely by 
Handel, in his Alexander's Feast. Then he began 
to fear that he could get nothing ready by the time 
mentioned—‘ for you know,’ he went on, ‘some- 
thing of mine is to be sung in the Dom at Cologne, 
when the nave is thrown open—That will be an 
opportunity !—But I shall not live to see it!’ and 
he paused, and put his hand to his head, with a 
sudden expression of weariness and suffering. 

‘* He had composed much music, he said, since 
he had been at Interlachen; and mentioned that 
stupendous quartett in F minor, which we have 
since known as one of the most impassioned out- 
pourings of sadness existing in instrumental music 
besides some English service-music for the Pro- 
testant church. ‘It has been very good for me to 
work,’ he went on, glancing for the first time at 
the great domestic calamity (the death of Madame 
Hensel), which had struck him down, immediately 
on his return from England; ‘and I wanted to 
make something sharp and close and strict’ (inter- 
lacing his fingers as he spoke)—‘so that church- 
music has quite suited me. Yes: I have written 
a good deal since I have been here—but I must 
have quiet, or I shall die!’ 

**T will not swear to the very order of words 
which Mendelssohn spoke,* but that day is too 
brightly printed in my memory, for a topic, or a 
trait, or a characteristic expression, to be forgotten. 
Life has too few such. 

‘‘In answer to my inquiries concerning the 
opera on which he was understood to be engaged, 
he spoke long and freely concerning the theatre, 
and his own plans and purposes with respect to it. 
‘The time has come when I must try what I can 
do,’ was his language, ‘and after I have written 
four or five operas perhaps I shall make something 
good. But it is so difficult to find a subject.’— 
Then he discussed many which had been proposed 
to him; speaking in the strongest manner of the 
unauthorised use of his name, which had been 
made in London by announcing the Tempest as 
having been commenced by him with a view to its 
performance at a given period. ‘The book is too 
French,’ he said, ‘and the third act is thoroughly 
bad. I would not have touched the opera till all 
that had been entirely altered.—And I never would 
tie myself to time in such a hasty manner! No; 
when I have finished something, I dare say that I 
shall get it produced somewhere.’ He then went 
on to talk over other Shakspearian subjects; in 
particular The Winter's Tale ;’ asketch from which 
had been laid before him:—this seemed in some 
degree to have engaged his liking. ‘Something 
very merry,’ said he, ‘could be made with Autoly- 
cus.’ How merry he could have made it, the 
world has since learned by the publication of his 
operetta, in which the knavish Pedlar Kauz plays 
so notable a part. Truer comedy does not exist in 
German music—not even in the most comical por- 
tions of Mozart's Die Entfiihrung,’—than the danc- 
ing song of this precious knave, or the part taken 
by him in the serenade of the village girl, with its 
sentimental: caricature of the German watchman’s 
droning call. 

‘* “We have no one in Germany who can write 
opera books,’ Mendelssohn continued. ‘ If Kotze- 


* “T may be permitted, however, to say that his use of 
English was much after the manner described. He under- 
stood and wrote our language thoroughly well; the slight 
touch of the foreigner in his speaking made it all the more 
racy. Sometimes his epithets were most precious. I re- 
member once his venting his displeasure against a songstress 
whose behaviour had offended him, by declaring that ‘she 
was like an arrogayt cook,” 














. » he had ideas!’ and fp 
warmed himself up as he talked, by recalling hoy 
a prosaic occasion of mere parade—the opening of 
the new theatre at Pesth—could inspire Kotzebye 
with such a characteristic invention as his ‘Ruing 


bue had been alive . 


of Athens,’ so good for Beethoven to set. “Well: 
I must do my best with ‘ Loreley,’ for Geibel hay 
taken great trouble with the poem. We shall see. 
And then, again, he broke off suddenly, and put 
his hand to his head. ‘But what is the use of 
planning anything? I shall not live.’ 

“Who could attend to such a foreboding in one 
apparently so full of energy, and forecast, and e. 
terprise? I confess that I ascribed it mainly ty 
the.impression left by the fearful trial which Me. 
delssohn had recently sustained in the loss of th 
sister to whom he was so tenderly attached.—Othe 
painful ideas seemed to rise before him. He spoke 
with more fear than hope of the fermenting state 
of opinion in Germany, and its disastrous influences 
upon morals, education, good citizenship—on all 
that keeps society sound and makes home happy, 
He dwelt on the impatience of duty—on the sym- 
pathy shown to error and license—on the disregan| 
of obligation—on the difficulties preparing for Ger. 
many by such perverse and preferred lawlessnes 
among the middle classes—with tears in his eyes; 
for never was nan of any country more sincerely, 
affectionately national. He spoke, too, and bit 
terly, of the folly and falsehood of those in high 
places, who had alienated the hearts which they 
might so easily have attached, and who had demo- 
ralized under pretext of. educating a great people; 
giving illustrations, instances, anecdotes (which I 
need not say are sacred), with a nervous eames: 
ness which showed how seriously and appreher 
sively his bright and quick mind had been at work 
on these subjects. —Then he turned to his own fu- 
ture plans. I had often before heard him discus 
that point in every artist's career, at which retire 
ment from close personal intercourse with the pub 
lic is desirable, but never so emphatically as thst 
day. He was determined to give up presenting 
himself to the public so freely as he had done 
‘When one is no longer young, one should not go 
about playing and concert giving,’—and he er 
pressed his strong wish, almost amounting to a 
intention, of settling down somewhere in the Rhine 
Land, not in any town, there to devote himself 
more eagerly than ever to composition. ‘I shall 
be near England,’ he added, ‘and can come over 
as often as you wish; and I shall be within rewh 
of our towns with all these new railroads ; but | 
must live quietly, and get rid of all that noise and 
interruption, if I am to live.’ And again was 
peated the mournful presage ; and the glow fadel 
from his face, and the sad, worn look came bak 
which it pained the very heart to see. 

‘‘Later in the day, I was shown, with eaget 
pleasure, the drawings made by him at Interlx 
chen; for he drew landscapes faithfully, . if ust 
altogether gracefully, though in colour ‘ that gree 
was owned by him to be a stumbling-block. I ws 
shown, too, his piano—‘a shocking thing,’ a le 
called it; ‘but I am so glad that there was no dé 
cent piano in Inierlachen! This will do totys 
chord when I want it ; but I do not wish to male 
finger music.’—And he touched it—the last tim 
that I heard him touch a piano—that I might har 
what an old kettle it was! 

“We were bound for Fribourg; and J asked 
him much about Mooser’s famous organ. He 
that he had heard wonders concerning its ™# 
humana stop. ‘How odd,’ he continued, “that such 
an expressive thing, which can almost talk, shoulp 
be made merely of two bits of wood.’ I p 
him earnestly to go on with us, and try this marvel 
for himself. ‘No,’ he said, laughingly, ‘those 
ganists always like no one to play but themselves 
There is always some difficulty :—and then there# 
the noise! I must give up organ- playing—and be 
sides winter is coming, and we had better dn® 
quietly homewards.’ There was some talk, 1, 





his being obliged soon to make « professional jor 
ney to Vienna, which further limited his time. 

short, never had I seen him so full of plans; # 
surely never, in the annals of any art, had aris 
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ore honourably arrived at well merited and uni- 
versal fame.— Vanity of vanities ! 

“The second day of our stay at Interlachen was 
cloudy, with occasional torrents of rain: all the 
mountains were ‘straitly shut up.’ Mendelssohn 
spent nearly the whole day with us; indeed, I 
never was near him without being reminded of 
what we are told of Sir Walter Scott, that he was 
as lavish of goodwill and time in the entertainment 
of his friends as if he had had no earthly other 
thing todo. When and how he managed to write, 
were not easy to discover. He spoke again of 
Fribourg; and, for half-an hour, relented, and 
would go there with us;—and then, when he re- 
lapsed into his less enterprising resolution, he 
offered us, instead, some playing on a poor little 
organ that very day. He had stumbled upon a 
solitary village on the lake of Brienz, to which 
there was no proper road—he had found the church 
door open, and the organ open, and nobody ‘to 
prevent him,’ and had been up there to play once 
or twice. The beauty and loneliness of the place, 
and the easy access to the instrument, had taken 
strong hold of his imagination. He would take us 
there that afternoon, and make a little music 
for us. 

“Tt was a gray, sullen, cold day, with passing 
showers, making an awning necessary for the boat; 
for by boat only could we get to Ringenberg. 
There is something curiously secluded and quiet in 
the aspect of its little gray church, which stands on 
a knoll close to the lake, and is approached by rude 
steps carpeted with maiden hair and moss and the 
small-leaved clinging ivy. That day, too, as 
before, the church door chanced to be open; and 
the organ was accessible. It is the work of a Val- 
laisan maker—not super-excellent in tone, it may 
be supposed; but its pretty, gay-looking case, 
nevertheless, gives a certain air of splendour and 
fascination to that remote place of peasant- worship. 
A peasant boy was presently found willing, for a 
few batzen, to blow the bellows as long as Men- 
delssohn liked; and he sat down,---I have since 
learned, for the last time that he ever sat down to 
an organ—for the pleasure of his three auditors.— 
It seems to me now as if he never could have 
played more nobly. After one or two movements 
by Sebastian Bach, he began an improvisation in 
C minor, which took the canonical form of a pre- 
lude and fugue: his fancy kindling as he went on, 
and his face lit up by that serene and elevated 
smile, the highest and most beautiful of its many 
expressions, which all who knew him must re- 
member,—while he drew forth those long and rich 
chains of sound which 

“bring all heaven before the eyes,” 

as old Milton sang. I feel, when I think of this 
organ-playing, as if I had taken leave of the greatest 
music for ever; since, in that exercise of his art, 
the amount of science he would bring was animated 
by a radiant fancy, often dispensed with on like 
occasions; the want of which is supposed to be 
disguised by the glory of the sound, and the skilful 
Intertexture of the parts. More perfectly, every 
genial sympathy, every sense of calm practical 
approval, could not be gratified. 
true, gracious, gifted man, old in experience, but 
young in the quickness of his sensibilities, to be 
eard—that day, it seems to me, more remarkably 
than ever. He was giving and receiving pleasure 
Without parade: and from a store which had never 
been fuller of the highest thoughts and the richest 
fancies, Such things must come to an end; but 
they are never to be forgotten. 

_ “In the evening, chance brought the conversa- 
tion on the ground of Italian music. He spoke 
again, in warm terms of admiration, of Rossini’s 
Guillaume Tell—and, to my surprise, with a good- 
natured cordiality, of Donizetti's Fille du Regi- 
ment, 5 
— soldier's life in it. They call it bad; and 
reli Pipe) he continued, with a half humorous 
ae ee f-correction, ‘it is surprising how easily 

ecome used to bad music.’ Then he be- 
gan to ask about Verdi 
Was something like a new effect in some of his 
Jnales; and he would have this described, and 








There was the | 


shown to him, as well as could be done. He ex- 
pressed a wish, too, to hear Handel's organ Con- 
certos properly played—speaking about thei 
doubtfully, and with hesitation, because of the fri- 
volous and old-fashioned passages for solo stops, 
with which they were full—talked eagerly of the 
Grand Opera at Paris, as of a theatre for which 
one day he might be asked to write (I almost think 
that some negotiations had passed on the subject) 
—and referred to his sojourn in Rome, as one 
which had been full of the highest and most impor- 
tant influences upon his career. It was apropos of 
Rome, that some one mentioned Shelley's Cenci, 
which had been given to him by one of his English 
friends. He spoke of it with almost angry dislike. 
‘No; it is too horrible! it is abominable. I can- 
not admire such a poem!’ 

‘‘The next morning, Mendelssohn drove with 
us to Lauterbrunnen. The view of the Jungfrau 
and the Silberhorn was superb as we went up the 
valley. Nor can ever have the fall of the Staub- 
bach looked more magical than it did in the bright 
light of that late summer day,—its waters gleam- 
ing like a shower of rockets launched over the edge 
of the high cliff, their expended fires spreading and 
mingling as they fell and faded. Almost my last 
distinct remembrance of Mendelssohn is seeing him 
standing within the arch of the rainbow—which, as 
every reader of ‘Manfred’ knows, the Witch of 
the Alps flings round the feet of the cascade— 
looking upward, rapt and serious, thoroughly en- 
joying the scene. My very last is the sight of him 
turning down the road to wend back to Interlachen 
alone, while we turned up to cross the Wengern 
Alp to Grindelwald. I thought even then, as I 
followed his figure, looking none the younger for 
the loose dark coat and the wide-brimmed straw 
hat bound with black crape which he wore, that he 


heavily! But who could have dreamed that his 
days on earth were so rapidly drawing to a close?” 

Mr. Chorley announces in preparation a 
series of essays, to be entitled ‘ The Religion 
and Morals of Genius.’ We trust they will 
contain no such irreverent jest as we find in 
his present work, about the narrow gauge to 
Heaven. 





Atherton, and other Tales. 

Mitford. Three vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Two of the three volumes now published con- 
sist of a selection of former writings of Miss 
Mitford. Of these it is enough to say that 


servation in this collected form. Atherton, a 
tale which occupies the first volume, is the 


tempted in the form of fiction, and is quite 
in her characteristic style. 
pictures of English life and scenery form the 
chief charm of Miss Mitford’s books. The 
story of Atherton is simple, relating to a 


| same time, the noble proprietor of the soil, 
through the villany of a relation, is ruined. 





‘ ae ’ . . 
It is so merry,’ he said, ‘ with so much of | 


having heard that there | 


Happy arrangements are made for all parties 


of the pleasant sketches of rural life we must 
give. Here is the account of Atherton 
farm :— 

‘*There were few houses which wore more com- 
| pletely the outward show of comfort and prosperity 
| than the Great Farm at Atherton. It was a la 
| square substantial building, with fine fruit-trees 
| covering the upper part of the walls, and jessamine, 

honeysuckle, and China roses clustering round the 
| windows. The green court, which divided the 
| house from the road, was gay during uine months 
| of the year with flowers and flowering trees: and 
| boasted still some lingering spikes of hollyhock, a 
| stray blossom of clove and scarlet geranium, and 

















e 


was too much depressed and worn, and walked too | 


bunches of that most fragrant of roses which is 


called ‘of the four seasons.’ The mignionette too 
and the violet still mingled their delicious odours. 
People who sincerely love flowers contrive to make 
them blow sooner and later than others. We see 
this in the poorest cottages, and here was no 
poverty to contend with. On one side of the court 
was that most affluent of all territories, an immense 
orchard, a perfect grove of fruit-trees, cherry, apple, 
pear, plum, and walnut at their tallest growth and 
fullest bearing. Behind was a large kitchen- 
garden ; and on the side opposite to the orchard a 
magnificent farm-yard, a huge and indescribable 
mixture of riches and mud. Behind that came 
poultry-yard and rick-yard, horse-pond and duck- 
pond, barns, stables, cart-houses, cow-houses, 
dovecots, and pigsties, with all their inhabitants 
biped and quadruped, feathered and unfeathered, of 
every denomination. 

‘*They who talk of the quiet of the country can 
hardly have been in a great farm-yard, towards 
sunset on a wintry day, when the teams are come 
back from the plough and the cattle from the field, 
and the whole population is gathered together for 
the purpose of feeding. I would match it for noise 
and dirt and jostling against Cheapside, and taking 
into account the variety of the creatures, and the 
different keys combined in that wild chorus, I 
should have little doubt of winning.” 

A wintry day in England is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘There are wintry days in England which have 
an indescribable beauty, and this was one. The 
pervading charm was-the work of that great 
magician Hoar-frost. The morning had been 
misty, but towards noon the sun appeared, soft- 
ened by a light haze, which gave a pearly tint to 
the cloudless blue sky, and accorded well with the 
perfect tranquillity of the landscape. Nota breath 
of air stirred ; and in the perfect absence of wind, 
the degree of cold indicated by the thermometer was 
| hardly felt. 

“There was, however, no tendency to thaw. 
Rime was everywhere. The finest patch of moss 





By Mary Russell 


they are worthy of republication and of pre- | 
longest narrative which the author has at- | 


The quiet genial | 


young girl who comes unexpectedly into | 
| possession of immense wealth, while, at the | 


concerned, though the dénouement of the tale | 
comes somewhat too suddenly. Two or three | 


on the irregular park-paling, the lichens that 
roughened the trunks of the great trees that over- 
hung the road, had each its net-work of delicate 
tracery. The tawny leaves of the cut-leaved oak, 
which still hung quivering on the lower branches, 
were edged with its glittering fringe. The old 
| rugged fir, the leafy beech, the tasselled birch, the 
| bristly holly, the purple bramble, the crisp brown 
| fern, the green grass of the park, all showed their 
| own varied colours and varied forms through the 
| same crystalline medium, contrasting with the rich 
hues of the holly-berries, the dark ivy-berry dear to 
| the wood-pigeon, and the crimson haws, which the 
small birds love so well. In the stillness of that 
woodland scene, the rustle of a robin’s wing, the 
dropping of a leaf from the bushes was distinctly 
audible.” 

| One more extract we give, as an interesting 
record of Miss Mitford's own literary opinions 
| and tastes, in her description of an English 
young lady’s library :— 

‘*Katy had been the chief agent in installing 
the new tenants, the books: giving her assistance 
with the most willing activity in unpacking, sort- 
ing, dusting, and arranging the several sets. She 
now pointed them out to Mr. Langhton, who, 

pocketing the Countess’s packet, ran his fingers 
along the glass as he read the titles: accompany- 
ing the action by a half-muttered commentary, 
delivered rather as a soliloquy, than as 3 reply to 
Honor's apologetic 
| “*Very few, and rather miscellaneous than 











*** Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton.— 
aye, the prose too; that’s right !—Dryden, Pope, 





. 


ght there too! 
Bacon's Essays, Evelyn, Pepys, Walton's Lives, 
Lettres Spirituelles, Paseal, Holy Living and 
Dying. Foster's Essays—the girl's a good gil! 
Don Quixote—have you read iy queen 
‘***No, sir; and I wish s sh to read it. 
Will you lend it to me, dear Honor ? 


Cowley, poems and essays, — right 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








‘* Honor's answer was to take out the volumes, 
write Katy’s name in the first page, and give her 
the work with a tender kiss. 

‘*Mr. Langhton went on with his catalogue :— 

‘* Gentle Shepherd, Howell's Letters, Gan- 
dentio di Lucca—curious old book that of Bishop 
Berkeley’s! she’s getting into my line !—Burns ; 
aye, Curtie’s edition. Wonderful creature!—I saw 
him once. Eye like an hawk! What are all 
these? Old ballads? Yes; Percy, Scott, Ritson, 
Ellis, Thomas Warton, André Chenier—don’t know 
him! lLamb’s Specimens; good! Ariosto, Al- 
fieri, Molitre, Madame de Sevigné, Defoe’s Plague 
of London, Vasari, Crabbe, Cowper—my journey, 
to ‘wit—Vicar of Wakefield, Franklin’s Sophocles. 
Did not I see the Greek Antigone upon his table 
to-day? De Grammont, Sully, Drinkwater’s 
Gibraltar—those would be her brother's books. 
Miscellaneous and imperfect as it is, this is the 
collection of a woman of a ripe mind, worth all 
the beauty in the world!’ ” 

A portrait of Miss Mitford, and views of 
her cottage at Three Miles’ Cross, and her 
residence at Swallowfield, form the frontis- 
pieces of the volumes. 








Purple Tints of Paris: Character and Man- 
- mers in the New Empire. By Bayle St. 
John, author of ‘ Village Life in Egypt.’ 

2 vols. Chapman and Halli. 

Or Parisian life and manners, and of the 
social and political state of France under the 
new empire, Mr. St. John gives in these 
yolumes lively and expressive sketches. Al- 
though the book is written in a light strain, 
and may be read for passing entertainment, 
there are under the surface to be perceived the 
results of careful observation of character and 
sagacious study of events. The tables of con- 
tents exhibit a most extensive and miscel- 
laneous collection of topics, which are discussed 
chiefly in the way of anecdote and illustration, 
the author very rarely indulging in formal re- 
flections, or dogmatizing on the principles and 
causes of events. Occasionally, however, he 
epeaks out plainly enough, as in referring to 
the stories English travellers or residents are 
likely to hear in French society, as to the 
eauses of the last revolution and the conse- 
quent despotism, our author says :— 

“*T wish, if possible, to guard them against the 
danger to which they must necessarily be exposed 
in the fascinating society to which their letters will 
introduce them. They are sure to be told that the 
cause of France’s calamity is the ignorance, the 
wickedness, the avarice of the lower classes— 
in other words, Democracy and Socialism; and 
the more sagacious will listen with eagerness, and 
add one to the stock of their arguments—against 
increase of the suffrage for example. It is not 
good, however, to hear people plead their own cause 
in gilded salons, brilliantly lighted, with the smiles 
and glances of beautiful women, ready to confirm 
what is said, because consent is forced, and there 
is no place for reason. The real explanation of 
what has happened was the irremediable debility 
of the heirs of the old noblesse; the corruption, and 
venality, and want of political capacity, of the 
upper bourgeoisie ; and the general laxity of private 
and public morality in the middle classes. They 
were unfit to govern, and have been set aside; but 
the people at large were also unfit from ignorance, 
and of course fell under a despotism. This, elimi- 
nating all, confusing details, is the plain statement 
of what has taken place in France; and I think I 
shall be able to prove what I advance by cursory 
glances at the formation of the French mind, at 
the particularities of French character and man- 
ners, and at the theories in vogue in the most im- 
portant positions in life.” 

Our extracts must be selected arbitrarily, 
presenting only examples of the subjects of 


more obvious points which fall under the ob- 
servation of every passing visitor in Paris. A 
chapter is devoted to the subject of education, 
and the following account of the existing 
state of affairs in the University of Paris will 
interest many readers :— 


‘*Since the cowp d'état, the supreme direction of 
the University has been transferred to the hands 
of the Minister of Public Instruction ; or, in other 
words, to those of the Chief of the State himself. 
The Council continues to exist in name; but its 
members are unpaid, and remoyable at pleasure. 
In order to show that its duties are merely a sham, 
the members chosen are for the most part people 
who have never paid any attention to the subject 
of education; or bishops, to combat whose influ- 
ence the University was originally established. 
One of the principal personages is a jolly officer of 
dragoons; another is a late apothecary and episo- 
dical minister; a third, a bilious astronomer, and 
so on. The only one of the old council remaining 
is M. Saint-Mare Girardin. I shall mention an 
instance of the way in which discussions are carried 
on. Some proposition was made; a member, for- 
getting that he was there only pro formd, lightly 
said that the said proposition was against common 
sense: upon which M. Fortoul, the minister, gravely 
observed that he declined discussing the matter, 
because the opinion impugned was not his, but had 
@ much more august origin. It may easily be 
imagined that every one cried out against the un- 
lucky critic, protesting that the proposition was the 
sublime of common sense. 

‘*Formerly all professors were chosen by the 
Council, and were obliged to prove that they had 
passed certain examinations; now the minister 
takes them where he finds them, and makes no in- 
quiry, except to ascertain the extent of their devo- 
tion to the Imperial government. Many piquant 
anecdotes have been related to me in illustration ; 
but I refrain from repeating them, because it 
would be unnecessary to give pain to individuals. 
No doubt the pain in most cases would be merited, 
but I cannot volunteer to perform the office of an 
executioner. 

‘‘Next in rank to the members of the Grand 
Council were the Inspectors-General, whose duty 
was to visit the establishments of public instruction 
—all educational establishments, indeed—and dis- 
cover in what spirit they were carried on. Their 
principal vigilance was directed to find out whether 
the Jesuits or other advocates of the old régime 
had contrived in any manner to get children under 
their care, and whether they were teaching them 
corrupt views of history and theology. A few 
questions made to the pupils would easily enable 
them to discover under what influences were the 
minds of the children: whether, for example, they 
were taught that the Saint Bartholomew was a 
glorious day; whether Napoleon was represented 
as only the lieutenant-general of the kingdom of 
France ; whether Henri Cinq was insinuated to be 
the real sovereign, &c. &c. Under the new sys- 
tem, the number of the general inspectors has been 
diminished to four. The object is as much as pos- 
sible to retain the nomenclature of the old Univer- 
sity, and thus not draw attention to the fact that 
it is utterly destroyed. At thesame time the office 
of these inspectors has become superfluous, because 
the Government has determined no longer to oppose 
the efforts of the clergy to give a false direction to 
study. It hasat length discovered that the Church 
only can prepare the minds of youth for slavery. 
This, among other advantages, is an economy. 
The four inspectors never leave Paris, and never 
inspect anything. 

“The country was formerly divided into twenty- 
seven districts,'each with its academy, governed 
by a rector and two or more inspectors. A com- 
plete academy answered nearly to our idea of a 
university, containing faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, science, and letters, with royal colleges, 
communal colleges, &c. The Academy of Paris 
was, of course, the most considerable—partly from 
its position, partly from the tendency there existed 
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At present there are academies in every depart- 
ment—each headed by a Rector, and each entitled 
to confer degrees. The Rectors, instead of depend. 
ing only on the Grand Council, are revokable on 
the denunciation of a bishop, a priest, or a maitre, 
As, however, it was impossible to establish eight 
faculties, there are what may be called ambulating 
faculties, going about from one academy to the 
other at stated seasons. The persons employed in 
this service are the agrégés of the colleges, or sub- 
stitute professors. 
‘*A boy sent to a royal or imperial college is re. 
quired to take a trousseau and to pay a thousand 
francs a year. The price is fixed and uniform, and 
there are no extras. Those who do not board, and 
the number is great, pay comparatively little. One 
of the privileges of the former royal colleges was, 
that all pupils in private schools were compelled 
every day to go and attend certain classes; so that 
it was absolutely impossible that the current idea 
of the day should be shut out from them. This 
mechanism was in itself admirably adapted to effect 
its purpose, and we can only regret that French 
legislation and philosophy could find no bettermeans 
of protecting the youthful mind of the country from 
the disastrous influence of ultra-catholic doctrines, 
than by inculcating, as it did rather indirectly than 
directly, the doctrines of pure Deism. I do not 
mean to say that it was the professed object of the 
University to inculcate these doctrines, but thei 
adoption was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the whole system of education; as, indeed, it 
must be the consequence of all merely literary, 
scientific, or professional instruction, directed by 
people who regard revelation as an absurdity, 
‘Every year, what was called a programme of 
studies was published for the government schools; 
and although the private schools were not directly 
compelled to abide by it, yet virtually they were, 
because otherwise their pupils could not be prepare 
for the examinations that formed the necessary steps 
to all kinds of employments. Since the establish- 
ment of the Empire, the tone of the studies hs 
been generally lowered; and in one of the po 
grammes it is expressly forbidden ‘‘to incite the 
children to reason.” As much as possible it ist 
commended to fill the memory with results, and to 
pass over demonstrations. (The whole object of the 
Imperial system, which, according to the preset 
Minister, is calculated to renew the generation i 
ten years, is to suppress the use of the active 
faculties of the mind, and even to falsify the most 
ordinary notions of history. Children are 10 
allowed to advance in the annals of their own cout: 
try beyond the time of Henry IV., except 
they are taught the chief incidents in the reign 
Napoleon. I have heard of a recent instance i 
which a priest explained to some pupils thatthe 
Saint Bartholomew was merely a row between the 
Catholics and the Protestants, in which the forma 
got the upper hand. One of the lads, who bil 
heard a different account, went and asked fori 
formation from a professor of history, who gi 
him the real facts. He wasimmediately denounce 
and received a letter of reprimand from the Min 
ter, and a warning to keep his knowledge to hin 
self for the future.” 


Of Paris student-life a long and graphi 
account is given, and though many sim 
descriptions are familiar to English readers 
Mr. St. John has managed to give an at 
dramatic romance to his story of Agricole a 
Fifine, and their associates. From the er 
of the French army and of the Garde Mob 
we take the following statements :— 

“M. Raudét, in writing on the state of the 
French army, says that it is recruited nearly eur 
by young men, called against their will under 
flag, or by substitutes bought for money. 
lately, nearly every one had considered this 06 
of recruitment admirable. People are imbu 
an idea. derived, or rather transported arbitrar 
from the classical republics, that every 
ought to be a soldier. M. Raudét explains, ‘ 
his peculiar point of view, the non-adaptabilit? i 
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prefer quoting the opinions of native writers on 
this point, on which the French are peculiarly 
sensitive. 

‘¢Eyery year,’ says the same writer, ‘about 
three hundred thousand young men reach the age 
of twenty. Out of this number half only—and 
this is a deplorable but certain fact—are fit for 
military service. Of these, eighty thousand are 
declared to be soldiers, and sixty thousand generally 
are called upon to serve, Thus it appears, that in 
time of peace nearly one half of the valid young 
men in France pass the best years of their life in 
garrison. By taking them from their families, 
and devoting them to celibacy and libertinage, 
whilst the invalid portion are left to marry and 
found new families, a constant cause of moral and 
physical deterioration is created.’ He goes on to 
say, that the fifty thousand men who generally re- 
tum per annum to civil life find it difficult to 
compete with the workmen whose education has 
not been disturbed. They generally go and in- 
habit towns, and, according to him, form an army 
always ready of émeute. In civil war, therefore, 
itis against old soldiers that the young recruits 
have to fight. 

“The mortality among young soldiers is very 
great, The first year it is seven and a-half per 
cent., ‘that is, greater among the élite of the youths 
than among the whole population, comprising the 
children and old men. Remarks have often been 
made on the small stature of the French soldiery. 
The military height is five feet nine inches French. 
It would be wrong, however, to suppose—and 
history, indeed, forbids us to do so—that the armies 
of our neighbours are, on this account, inefficient. 
The fact simply explains why French generals have 
seldom gained great victories, except by making 
their men act in masses. Desperate and enthu- 
siastie courage requires personal or numerical 
weight as an adjunct. 

“Ever since the establishment of the Imperial 
Dictatorship, all kinds of means have been taken to 
keep the army in good humour, and, it would ap- 
pear, successfully. The hired writers of the Court, 
perhaps going beyond their instructions, take every 
opportunity to maintain that the great pillar of 
order is the army. ‘This it certain; but it might 
be politic to conceal the fact, -and not to insist in 
season and out of season on the entire annihilation 
of all bourgeois influence, and especially on the 
banishment of the pen as a political lever. Mere 
brute force cannot continue long to keep a nation 
like the French in servitude ; and it would be wise 
to endeavour to corrupt literature, and induce one 
man, at any rate, who can unite the art of writing 
with a reputation for honesty, to beguile the weary 
moments of suspense. 

_ ‘We shall probably hear little more of the Na- 
tional Guard, as an instrument either of revolutions 
or of tyranny. That body is virtually dissolved, 
the middle classes, from amongst whom its members 
were taken, being almost unanimously opposed, on 
Various grounds, to the present form of govern- 
ment. The nominal National Guard contains, I 
believe, about twenty thousand men. People are 
chosen arbitrarily by the authorities, and if they 
refuse to serve are put in prison. As muchas pos- 
sible, old soldiers are chosen for officers—old leather- 
breeches, as they are called. There is a great at- 
tempt at severity and discipline, but the thing does 
not take. In some quarters symptoms of discon- 
tent are so strong, that the National Guards, re- 
duced as they are in numbers and dignity, are no 
longer ealled upon to act. 

“It was common for some time, and still is with 


a few writers, to speak with enthusiasm of the | 


Services rendered to the cause of order by the Garde 
Mobile, which is said to have ‘saved society,” and 
so forth. I cannot think much of a cause which 
depended for its defence on a collection of frightful 
little savages like that. The fact is that the affair 
of June, although it seemed to begin from below, 
Was the development of a reactionary conspiracy, 
of which General Cavaignac and the Republican 
a bg es ona which required—at least it 
, 80 thought—a collection of all the un- 
4 c 


proud of his idea. 


of Paris, to carry out. M. Lamartine is very 
He has no reason to be so; for 
it is quite certain that if, by a mere accident, the 
Garde Mobile had not been seized with a moment 
of bloody enthusiasm, the insurgents would have 
carried the day. We cannot, of course, regret that 
they did not ; for, although bitterly goaded, many 
of their projects and principles were dangerous. 
But I question whether their success would have 
been so disastrous as was their defeat. The 
horrible cruelties committed by the victorious party, 
rather to revenge themselves for the fear they had 
undergone than from deliberate ferocity, created a 
breach between the working classes—who, to a man, 
sympathised with the insurgents—and the bour- 
geoisie, which has never been closed. At the 
coup d'état, many ouvriers gave as a reason why 
they abstained from fighting, that they wished to 
see the middle classes treated as the middle classes 
had treated them ; and thus ignorantly left their 
best friends to be slaughtered, whilst their old 
enemies were hiding at home, and cursing ‘with 
white lips’ both the adversaries and the friends of 
the Constitution.” 


Of the state of religion in France, and of the 
character and influence of the clergy, the 
author writes with considerable plainness, but 
we hope some of his statements on this point 
are exaggerated, otherwise the prospects of 
social and political improvement are indeed 
dark :— 

‘* A new sight in Paris at the present day is the 
appearance in the streets, of friars of all orders in 
their coarse robes, rope girdles, and bare feet. Men 
of war and men of religion, indeed, swarm every- 
where; and, no doubt, as much gratitude as the 
Church can afford has been earned. Some Catholic 
friends, however, whisper to me, that already has 
the Emperor done as much as he can; another 
dynasty would domore! Ingratitude! No. When 
once the clerical influence becomes dominant in a 
mind, it is useless to apply the ordinary vocabulary. 
A true catholic—and, indeed, an extreme Pro- 


thing, which might be respectable, if anything 
could that had abdicated its individuality. 

‘*The influence of priests over women in France 
is still great, and seems, indeed, on the increase. 
This is the door through which slavish notions enter 
a family ; and not only slavish notions, but, I am 
assured, immoral practice: which is likely, as these 
things generally go together.” 


And in referring to their influence on public 
education as directed to political use :— 


the severity of my convictions. 


it acquired liberty, it knew not howtouseit. But 
all its children seized by a new kind of conscrip- 
tion, to be experimented on by Jesuits and priests 
—to be systematically furnished with false concep- 


tions of history, philosophy, and morality—to be 
gradually sbut off from communion with all great | 


souls—to be intellectually maimed and blinded—to 


loyalty—the spaniel’s virtue, the patriotism of the 
kennel,—really the punishment 1s too great, or 
would be too great, ifit were not tamely borne! 
What I fear is, that in the minds of all this youth 
in bondage there will be formed nothing but a great 
negative, which will produce itself some day in 
convulsion and massacre without an object: for all 
the years passed under the present régime are years 


could not prepare the French for self-government, 
will an Empire ?” 





Mr. St. John narrates what he saw and 
heard of the events of the coup d'état, and also 
chronicles a variety of gossip about the 


subjects. In the closing paragraphs of the | 
book, reference is made to the difficulty of 





ragamuflins, raked up from all the kennels 


acquiring correct impressions of public affairs 





testant—ceases to be a man and becomes another | 


‘“My old attachment to France struggles against | 
I might rejoice to | 
see it deprived of liberty for a time, because, when | 


be inoculated with the degrading sentiment of | 


lost to progress ; and if a Constitutional Monarchy | 


Emperor and his Empress, but in England we | 
have already heard more than enough of these | 


from the strict censorship maintained over the 
press, and the general views of the author as 
to the actual condition of France under the 
empire are stated. 

‘*Under the present circumstances of France, 
moreover, it would be idle to record more than im- 
pressions. From the commencement of the Dic- 
tatorship all criticism on public matters has been 
suppressed. We are compelled to rely on official 
representations, necessarily not credible; or on 
rumours that find their way abroad by no one 
knows what channels, and cannot be implicitly de- 
pended on. Louis Napoleon pays the usual penalty 
of all who gag the press. The most frightful ae- 
cusations are made against him and his supporters, 
and are believed, because no discussion is allowed. 
Even under the Republic, the Party of Order, a 
it called itself, had begun the war against the pen— 
a sure sign that it meditated tyranny. Under the 
Empire, a universal silence broods over the country, 
broken only by voices that call aloud and find 
belief nowhere. The distinguishing characteristic 
of French society at this moment is avidity for 
intelligence coupled with complete scepticism, 
They listen because they want some excitement, 
but give no heed to what they hear; and go from 
one to the other with vacant faces, still asking, 
‘What news? what news?’ 

‘*What can be new to them now? They have 
tried all forms of government, and found not one 
adapted to them. Too idle for liberty and too cor- 
rupt; with many fine qualities and finer aspirations ; 
they are compelled to lie down awhile under a des 
potism which claims, though in every place and at 
every time it does not exercise the right, to in- 
terfere with their opinions and even with their 
pleasures: to prescribe what they shall think, 
where they shall eat, at what age their daughters 
may dance ; which levies taxes on them by means 
of an Assembly virtually nominated by itself; and 
| which acknowledges no control, though control is, 
| of course, exercised in an indirect manner 
| public opinion. The government of Napoleon 
| may be called a tyranny tempered by wit. It can 
afford to commit any aet of violence, but dare not 
| be ridiculous. Truly the example of France is a 
great lesson; but instead of teaching what inte 
rested sophists would have us believe—that political 
rights should only be granted when it is impossible 
to refuse them—it teaches that we should make 
haste to accustom as many classes as possible to the 
| exercise of liberty—and there can be no liberty for 
| a man whose affairs are transacted as a privilege 
| others, since we cannot always depend for our sal- 
| vation on the virtue of the Upper Kanks of Society.” 


Some of the miscellaneous details of Parisian 
life the author can neither have found pleasure 
in becoming acquainted with, nor satisfaction 
in recording, and they might well have been 
omitted from a book intended for general 
readers. At the same time faithful sketches 
even of the worst classes of society may be 
turned to useful account in directing the 
| attention of social reformers or of Christian 
philanthropists to fields for their labours. 





Behind the Scenes. A Novel. By Lady 
Bulwer Lytton. Skeet. 

Previovs works by this writer, and other 
antecedents. unhappily too well known to the 
| public, render it unnecessary to say more of 

this novel than that it is the most extraerdi- 
| nary that has yet appeared from the pen even 
of Lady Bulwer Lytton. The book will be 
read, but with feelings very different from 
| those which it was designed to imeite. The 
| story is of very slight construction, and the 
fictitious scenes and characters are tame and 
uninteresting, especially when Scottish hfe 
and manners are at@mpted to be described. 
The novel is merely"the vehicle for conveying 
| the author's personal opinions and feelings en 
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those against whom, justly or unjustly, she 
feels resentment. The disguise of names is 
very transparent, such as Lord Redby, for 
Lord Derby; the Right Hon. Issachar Bena- 
raby, for the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli; 
and Mr. Carlo Dials, for Mr. Charles Dickens, 
the literary friend of the hero of the book, 
Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, M.P., of whom sketches 
are given such as the following:— 


“In the adamantine chain of Mr. Ponsonby 
Ferrars’ selfishness, to the links of which, the com- 
plex miseries of OTHERS are ever appending, you 
develop the apparently contradictory, but perfectly 
compatible, vices of intense meanness and par- 
simony, with extreme ostentation and extravagance, 
which are the usual concomitants of the self-wor- 
shipping sensualist, and which is a true type of 
what our present social, or rather anti-social system, 
with its intellectual fiorettori, can, and but too often 
does, produce, namely, a solid block of vice, gnarled 
with villany, but veneered with virtue! (!) and 
highly varnished with Hypocrisy, which in these 
days of pretension and of SHAM, is a far more mar- 
ketable and popular commodity that the sococo 
genuine article of unvarnished excellence.” 


A chapter containing an account of an even- 
ing spent in the society of the muse supposed 
to have aided in the translation of Schiller, 
thus commences:— 


“When Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars quitted the 
Duchess of Diplomat’s, he dismissed his Brougham 
and walked, or rather shot on, into Oxford-street, 
where, calling a Hansom, he flung himself into it, 
telling the man to— 

“« «Drive like the d 
ware-road.’ 

‘**How be I to know how yow drives, ven I’ve 
never seed you handle the ribbons?’ muttered 
Cabby, as he scrambled into his perch, being only 
half awake, and not sober quite to the same extent. 
Next to a mail-bag, nothing in creation expedites 
so many hopes, fears, and conflicting passions, as 
hack horses, poor animals !—blessed are they even 
in their purgatory—that, though they aid and 
forward them all, they are not responsible for any 
of them, or else the poor phantom steed that now 
panted on towards the Edgeware-road might have 
found his freight far too heavy for his ossified 
strength. The Hansom at length stopped at one of 
those two-windowed, narrow-doored brick tene- 
ments peculiar to London, and which appear to be 
constructed for the express purpose of narrowing 
the mind and condensing vice into the most con- 
centrated focus possible, so as to render its virus 
the more baneful and fatal. 

**Lights glared through the bare looking white 
linen blinds of what was by courtesy called the 
drawing-room of this domiciliary band-box ; and 
through its blotting-paper walls were distinctly 
heard some of Beethoven’s enchanting strains upon 
an indifferent piano, played in a masterly manner ; 
which, however, suddenly ceased the moment the 
cab stopped at the door. Before the driver had 
finished knocking, Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars had 
sprung to the pavement, and a sleepy and slipshod 
maid of all-work—her vermilion locks carefully 
papered in lumpy, greasy-looking packets, like 
superannuated Maintenon cutlets round her fore- 
head, while her face and hands -were profusely 
black-leaded—had scarcely opened the door, ere he 
rushed in, flinging the cabman a shilling. ‘ Vot’s 
this here for? it haint my fare,’ said the latter, 
contemplating the coin the while with a sort of 
archeological scrutiny. 

***Oh! isn’t it? cried Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, 
slamming the door in his face; ‘then the more 
handsome on my part; for you know handsome 
is as Hansom does ;’ and grinning with delight at 
this elegant piece of wit, which he resolved upon 
making a present to his friend Mr. Carlo Dials, at 
their next meeting, he cleared four or five of the 
narrow stairs at a time,#nd soon found himself on 
the first landing, in the stipshod and dishevelled 
presence of Fraulein Githekant. 

‘s* Ah! vot a time you ’ave keep me vaiting,’ 
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exclaimed she, in what she fondly believed to be 
the purest English ; for we may here mention in 
confidence to the public, trusting it won’t get 
bruited about in any private circles, that Mr. 
Ponsonby Ferrars, though he had long extacised in 
the most high-pressure style upon German litera- 
ture, and translated divers German poems and 
tales, was yet innocent of knowing a single 
guttural of that most bronchitial language: so 
much for appearances and circumstantial evidence. 

“<T have got,’ continued Fraulein, ‘the most 
loajly supper !—a cabbage soupe, how you call it ? 
—and dose big loafly onion of Spain, and now dey 
vill be all colt—dey gat so soon colt.’ 

“** Are onions then so like love! my charming 
friend, that the hotter they are the sooner they 
cool?’ asked the gentleman thus apostrophized, 
with a mock heroic air, and the ghost of a leer. 

“**No, not in a Garman hearts; but de 
Anglishe he is a colt peoples, de loafers and all,’ 
responded Fraulien, throwing up her large eyes, 
which were not on that account the more beautiful, 
being of a fishy, yellowish-green, watery hue—of 
which, however, none of her other features had 
any cause to be jealous—as her cheek-bones rose 
high like two bastions on either side of her nose ; 
while her mouth was more like a long zig-zag 
sheep-walk than anything else, with various 
puffings and projections about it, as if for the last 
twenty years the remorseless and battering-ram 
gutturals of her mother tongue had been hurled 
from her throat with such an impetus as to mu- 
tilate and maltreat her lips in the most shocking 
manner in issuing from them; while her elf-locks 
of black hair, she wore & V’enfant about her 
shoulders, and from a more Celtic than Circean 
habit she had of scratching her head to elicit ideas 
during her literary gestations and midnight trans- 
lations for Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars (which he after- 
wards did into polished English at his great paper 
works), its mazes more resembled those of the 
Cretan labyrinth than of ‘the lady’s real head of 
hair ;’ so that her chief points of attraction con- 
sisted in youth, a trim little figure, and having 
some brains inside her head—if she had no beauty 
outside of it—which brains in a woman men of 
Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars’s calibre like well enough for 
use, however they may eschew them for com- 
panionship ; and, although her national mixture 
of coarseness and cleverness, saurkraut and senti- 
ment, often jarred upon the delicate perceptions of 
the fine gentleman ; still her German, and other 
grammatical and governess attributes, were ex- 
ceedingly useful to the professional littérateur ; so 
that, as the advertising puffs say relative to pur- 
chasing tallow candles wholesale, in installing 
Fraulein Adelaida Géthekant among the Odalisks 
of his Zenana—he had ‘combined economy with 
utility.’ ” 


One other characteristic extract we can 
alone afford to give, in which the writer's 
opinion of Mr. Disraeli and of Mr. Dickens 
appears :— 

‘* He had two or three of his satellites with him, 
who had come on the same congratulatory errand. 

“Mr. Issachar Benaraby, was a gentleman of 
Mosaic extraction, quite as clever in many things 
as Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, and much cleverer in 
others: such as oratory, cool, off-hand impudence, 
and invincible good-temper; and, being equally un- 
shackled by any shadow of principle, he got on 
briskly, with a sort of trade wind in society; while 
his more saturnine friend had often to tack and 
labour at the pumps to weather the storm his own 
execrable temper and overbearing spirit had raised. 
Mr. Benaraby’s political opinions (at least for the 
time being) were conservative; but his principles 
(?) were decidedly free-trade, as they were open to, 
and available for, any and every market where they 
could fetch their price. He began his career by a 
diametrically opposite road to his friend; for, 
whereas Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars winced under and 
could not brook the slightest merriment at his own 
expense, but tried to awe every one into an over- 
whelming deference for his august person, Mr. 
Benaraby more wisely preferred the ‘short cut to 








popularity,’ and rather sought to be laughed at than 
otherwise, being of Cardinal de Retz’s opinion, 
that— 
* Qui fait rire esprit, est Maitre du Ceeur,’ 

And, besides, he was well aware that if he devoted 
his exterior to the laughing hyzenas of society, and 
allowed them their mirth at all his ruffles and his 
ringlets, and the other tomfooleries of his costume, 
it only made his wit and wisdom, by the force of 
contrast, tell with double effect, like the withering 
political sarcasms of the Neapolitan ‘ Policcinello; 
which come trebly barbed from so unexpected and 
grotesque a source. Mr. Benaraby was lolling 
back in his chair, the hind legs of which alone 
touched the ground, while he kept his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, and hurled out, with- 
out moving a muscle of his own countenance, Pelion 
upon Ossa, stunners! that kept his companions in 
aroar. On his left sata young man, with red hair, 
in spectacles, and rather handsome features, but 0 
exceedingly sharp, that they looked like a sample 
puff of one of Mechi’s razors. He was a college 
chum of Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, a Mr. Czsar 
Coakington, who had been some time called to the 
bar, for which he was eminently calculated, having, 
as it were, been borna lawyer; and could not have 
been more ‘wide awake’ had he been nursed by 
Chicane, and weaned upon Quibble. When Tre 
vylian entered, he was showing his very fine teeth 
in a loud laugh, at some triad that had fallen from 
Mr. Benaraby about Cheops, plum-pudding, and 
the Corn-laws; while opposite to him sat, as if not 
quite at his ease on so fine a chair, and in soaristo- 
cratic a room, a Mr. Carlo Dials, another star of 
the literary hemisphere, who, having graduated 
about the streets, his pavé pictures were unsur 
passed ; he had obtained the sobriquet of the Aldgate 
Aristophanes—the pot-house Plutarch would have 
been more appropriate. Like the rest of the Mr. 
Ponsonby Ferrars’s clique, he thought to redeem by 
printed morality and philanthropic tine sentiments 
the practical immorality of his own life, and the 
arid absence of all good feeling. He was not 
agreeable in society, as he always, like the beggar, 
appeared to be keeping any stray good thing that 
he might chance to pick up till he got home, when 
it was duly ‘ booked;’ or it might be that his hair, 
of which he had an immense profusion, overlaid his 
brains, and that that made him appear stupid. 
This quartett, just before Trevylian’s invasion, had 
been forming an imaginary ministry, of which, 
having everything in his own gift, it is needless to 
say that Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars was Premier; and, 
after that, Chancellorships of the Exchequer, and 
Duchy of Lancaster, with Home, Colonial, and 
Foreign Secretaries, flew about like autumn leaves, 
and he let his friends help themselves; though 
rather more especially favouring Mr. Caesar Coak- 
ington, by flinging him a sofa pillow for a woolsack, 
and thereby dubbing him Lord Chancellor; how- 
ever, ‘the house rose,’ when Trevylian burst in 
with— 

“« *By Jove! my dear fellow, I congratulate you, 
for your ‘ First Love’ was-a decided hit!’ 

<< How unnatural!’ said Benaraby, solemnly, 
‘for one’s first love is generally a decided Miss! 
not that mine was; for girls do nothing for one m 
society, and then, altogether, itis such a confounded 
mixture! Muslin and mammas, bread-and-butter 
and brothers, milk-and-water and marriage settle 
ments, parchments and parsons! Ugh! No, 
thank you; my digestion is too weak. As am 
Oriental traveller, and a citizen of the world, I dont 
mind, when needs must, lunching off of ® young 
alligator, or even supping upon an old hippope 
tamus; but I have no fancy for the Benedictine 
order.’ 

“* Quite right, my dear fellow! Married women 
bore one less; besides, ¢a ne tire pas a conséquentt, 
it is only as one gets old oneself, that youth be 
comes so attractive; and that that of others seems 
to replace our own,’ puffed Mr. Ponsonby Ferrar, 
fiatically, as if he had already prudently laid bys 
supply of vice for his old age. : 

ee Well now, really Ferrars! I’m surprised # 
hearing you cry down girls; I only know, were 
you,’ said Trevylian, ‘my brain would be 
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turned, at thinking that my play was the first place 
where that charming little Panmuir girl had ap- 
red this season.’ 

«“¢ With regard to your brain being turned, my 
dear Trevylian,’ rejoined Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, 
shrouding that young gentleman in a cloud of smoke 
as he spoke :—‘ I should recommend your investing 
five shillings in the purchase of Mrs. Glass; and 
following her directions for dressing a hare; by 
‘frst catching your brain;’ and next, I do wish 
vou would leave off that d-———d habit of yours, of 
talking of all women as if they were opera dancers ; 
if you must speak of that lady, can’t you call her 
Miss Panmuir; and not that little Panmuir girl, as 
if she were 4 Bohemian broom-girl, or some modern 
Nell Gwynne, about the purlieus of Covent 
Garden.’ 

“Now, it may be inferred from this, that Mr. 
Ponsonby Ferrars had at least sufficient virtue to 
have some respect for good women, upon the rare 
occasions which he associated with them; no such 
thing, for, in the first place, like all profligates, he 
did not believe in their goodness; while, on the 
other hand, he was the most ultra-stickler (as all 
bad men are) for female propriety: for a modest 
woman to look, smile, or move, however inno- 
cently, was denounced by him as levity, and, more- 
over, he and his clique, as well as the Curmudgeon 
or Brummagem German clique, did all they pos- 
sibly could, on every occasion, to lower and degrade 
women in public estimation, for every woman who 
did not remain within what they considered should 
be the proper tariff of female nullity and inanity, 
were sure to be held up to ridicule by them, as 
‘strong-minded women,’ which opprobrious epithet 
means precisely what it says;—namely, that it is 
considered high treason, by self-arrogated mascu- 
line superiority, that women should have any minds 
or any strength at all.” 

What we have quoted will enable our 
readers to form some idea of a work, which 
may more fitly become subject of consultation 
for doctors and lawyers than for critics and 
reviewers, 





NOTICES. 
Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-book of 


Facts in Science and Art for 1854. 

David A. Wells, A.M. Boston: 
Lincoln. London: Triibner and Co. 
Tals volume presents a copious and well-arranged 
record of the chief facts of novelty or importance 
in science and art during the past year. Of 
American inventions and discoveries a fuller account 
is given than in simllar works published on this 
side the Atlantic, while the principal results both of 
lish and Continental research are carefully 
noted. The prefatory summary by the editor gives 
a general view of the progress of science in 1853, 
commencing with notices of the meeting of the 
erican Association for the Promotion of Science, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, in July; of the British 
lation for the Advancement of Science, at 
ull, in September ; of the German Association, 
held at Tubingen in the same month ; and of other 
scientific bodies, including the Maritime Conference, 
held at Brussels in August, at which Lieut Maury 
expounded his nautical views. The account of the 
naval observatory of the United States, and of the 
various expeditions and surveys in progress under 
€ superintendence of the American Government, 
ve much interest to English readers. In the 
body of the volume, containing the details of dis- 
coveries and facts, the authorities or sources of in- 
omation are too seldom given, an omission that 
detracts much from the value of the work. Such 
references would be prized by those who desire 
further knowledge of particular discoveries or facts 

ere briefly announced or stated. 

The Biography of Samson ; Illustrated and Applied. 
By the Rev. John Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh : 
 Eémonston and Douglas. 
oan portion of Scripture history is in 
a e volume illustrated by a Scottish divine, 
0 displays much vigour and originality of mind, 


Edited by 
xyould and 





as well as earnestness and piety of fecling. Of the 
various scenes of Samson’s strange and eventful 
life, graphic sketches are given, with forcible and 
appropriate practical applications. The last of the 
seven discourses in the volume has no relation to 
the subject, and its insertion spoils the unity of the 
book, though the matter in itself is good. Sub- 
jects from the Old Testament Scripture are more 
frequently handled in the Scottish than the Fhg- 
lish pulpit, and when treated in the manner in 
which this biography of Samson is done by Mr. 

Bruce, they cannot fail to be most instructive and 

interesting. 

Cyclopedia of Chemistry, with its Application to 
Mineralogy, Physiology, and the Arts. By 
Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. Griffin and Co. 

TuIs Cyclopedia, something on the plan of ‘ Ure’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry and the Arts,’ contains a 
comprehensive summary of chemical science and 
art, in a form most useful for reference, and suit- 
able for study. The most recent information on 
all departments of applied chemistry will be found 
in this work, which is illustrated by numerous 
woodcuts and diagrams. 

Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Extracts 
from the Koran and other sources ; with Elements 
of Arabic Grammar. By the Rev. N. Davis 
and Mr. B. Davidson, author of ‘* Analytical 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon.” Bagster and 
Sons. 

For those commencing the study of Arabic, this 
will be found a very useful text-book. It contains 
an elementary grammar, an analytical reading 
book, and grammatical exercises. Mr. Davis is 
the author of the book of Travels in North Africa 
reviewed in the present paper; and his coadjutor 
is favourably known as the writer of various edu- 
cational works connected with Oriental literature. 








SUMMARY. 


A NOVEL which formerly had considerable popu- 
larity, and of the moral and religious tone of 
which its publication by the house of Nisbet and 
Co. was in some measure a guarantee, Sir Roland 
Ashton, by Lady Catherine Long, has been repub- 
lished in a cheap form by the enterprising firm of 
Routledge and Co., who provide for the supply of 
their series of books by buying up old copyrights, 
as well as liberal employment of new writers. A 
book so well written, and of which the spirit is so 
excellent, deserves the wider circulation which it 
will now probably attain. In the ‘Run and Read 
Library’ (Clarke, Beeton, and Co.), Jane Ruther- 
ford; or, the Miners’ Strike, by a Friend of the 
People, with illustrations, is a tale containing 
many points of practical application at the present 
time, and might usefully be introduced into village 
and school libraries, where it is likely to reach 
readers among the working-classes. To ordinary 
novel readers the subject will have the interest of 
novelty, and will unfold scenes of real life in the 
guise of fiction. Some of the woodcuts are drawn 
with much spirit. The last volume of Chambers's 
Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts 
(R. and W. Chambers) contains some good papers, 
including biographical sketches of ‘ William Cob- 
bett,’ and of ‘ Madame de Staél,’ an account of the 
‘Fur Trade and the Hudson’s Bay Company,’ of 
‘A Tour in Auvergne,’ and ‘Sketches of Living 
English Poets.’ An Offering from St. Nicholas; 
or, Letters from Abroad, by a Young Lady (Par- 
tridge, Oakey, and Co.), in the form of letters, 
edited by St. Nicholas, the patron-genius of gift- 
books and other Christmas offerings on the Conti- 
nent, descriptions of life in Germany, are written in 
pleasing familiar style to young friends in England. 
Parts IV. and V. of The Chemistry of Common 
Life (Blackwood and Sons), by James F. W. 
Johnston, F.R.S., formerly Protessor at Durham 
University, gives a popular account of ‘the beve- 
rages we infuse,’ and ‘ the sweets we extract.’ 

Of miscellaneous pamphlets we give the following 
titles. King’s College and Mr. Maurice—the Facts, 
by a Barrister (D. Nutt.) On the Turkish ques- 
tion, Speeches of Austin H. Layard, Esq., M.P., 





in the House of Commons, August 16, 1853, and 
February 17, 1854 (J. Murray.) The Speech of 
the Earl of Shafteshury in the House of Lords, 
March 10th, on Religious Liberty in Turkey 
(J. Murray.) Gog and Magog ; or, the Doom of 
Russia, by Anael (Piper and Co.) London the 
subject of Fearful Predictions in the Revelation of 
St. John (Houlston and Stoneman.) <A Voice 


from the Pulpit on the Coming War, by the Rev. 


T. G. Horton (Judd), discusses various points 
bearing on the present aspect of affairs with ability 
and right feeling. 

A very interesting and useful treatise on Baths 
and Washhouses, by George Cape, jun., Secretary 
to the Lambeth Baths and Washhouse Company 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), contains historical 
notices of public baths, with many practical de- 
tails, and financial and other statistics, rendering 
the work of great service for the guidance of those 
concerned in the establishment or management of 
these important public institutions. At the Lam- 
beth baths the best and newest arrangements are 
admirably carried out. 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., has republished, with ad- 
ditions, some papers which appeared lately in the 
Builder, under the title of London Shadows ; a 
Glance at the Homes of the Thousands {Routledge and 
Co.) Thesubject is one of great public importance, 
and Mr. Godwin deserves much praise for the 
benevolence and public spirit which he displays in 
conducting his journal, secking to promote the 
social and physical improvement of the poor along 
with other objects of a more directly professional 
character. The present account of the ‘homes’ of 
the thousands needs only to be read to ensure an 
increased amount of public feeling in favour of 
reform in this department of civic and social 
economy. 

While Mr. Godwin is thus calling attention in a 
practical way to real evils capable of amelioration, 
old Robert Owen, the patriarch of socialism, is pro- 
pounding, at the age of more than eighty, new 
schemes of Utopian reform. Mr. Owen has long 
commanded a certain degree of respect, from the 
evident sincerity and perseverance of his enthusiasm, 
after all the world saw the folly of his projects. 
But be seems at last to be in his dotage, for he 
pretends in his present book, A New Existence of 
Man on the Earth (Eftingham Wilson), to speak by 
inspiration derived from the aid of spirit-rapping. 
After giving pictures, some of them too true, of the 
evils of life, and declaring broadly that all condi- 
tions of men over the world are in darkness, vice, 
and misery, Mr. Owen proclaims, ‘‘ I have not yet 
found one who thoroughly understands the princi- 
ples and the practice of truth according to these 
principles, and yet the happiness of the human 
race cannot be approached without this knowledge 
and practice.” To the hopeless task of enlighten- 
ing the human race, not one, no, not one of whom 
is yet intelligent, Mr. Owen once more addresses 
himself in this treatise. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bainbridge’s (W. H.) Early Education, fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Bartlett's (W. H.) Pilgrim Fathers, 2nd edition, imp. 8vo, 12s. 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, new edition, 3 vols., £3 7s. 
Burgess’s (Rev. H.) Powerof Personal Godliness s 
Darton’s (J. D.) Statistical Tables, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Dorr’s History of a Pocket Prayer, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
Eddy’s Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise, 2nd ed. 23. 6d. 
Ess from the ‘ Times,’ 2nd series, 12mo, boards, 4s. 
Forster’s (C.) Primeval History, Part 3, Svo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Fowler's (G.) Turkey, 2nd edition, post Svo, cloth, 10s. éd. 
Fullom’s (S. W.) Great Highway, 3 vol : : 
Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 1854, 12n 
Grey and Sheriff's Thoughts on Self-C a 
Grosvenor’s (Lord R.) Leaves from My Journal, 2nd ed. 3s. 6d. 
Jay’s (W.) Portraiture by Rev. T. Wallace, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Julie; or, Love and Duty, by E. Carlen, 3 vols. p. Svo, 10s. 6d, 
Julian; or, the Close of an Era, by L. F. Bungener, 10s. 6d. 
M‘Culloch’s British Empire, 4th edition, 2 vols. Svo, £2 2s. 
Michelson’s Life of Nicholas the First, fi 

Murray’s British Classics: Goldsmith’s Works 

Norton’s (J. B.) Presidency of Madras, S¥ , 5S. 
Original Poems, new edition, Vol. 2, 1Sme, cloth, is. 6d. 
Phemie Millar, 3 vols. post Svo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Pusey’s Collegiate and Professional Teaching, Svo, 5s. 6d. 
Quekett’s Lectures on Histology, 2nd vol. Svo, cloth, 13s. 

Ist vol. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Rambles in Sweden and Gottland, cheap edition, Svo, 73. 6d. 
Readings for the Christian Year, Vol. 1: Advent, 12mo, 43.6d, 
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Stamboul and the Sea of Gems, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

Tate’s Drawing Book for Little Girls and Boys, 4to, 1s. 6d. 
Schools, 4to, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Tyas’s (R.) Popular Flowers, 3rd series, feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ist and 2nd series, 6s. 6d. each, 
—————- Sentiments of Flowers, royal 32mo, cloth, 5s. 
Webb’s Naomi, new edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 











MR. G. NEWPORT, F.R.S. AND L.S. 


WE have this week to record the death, at the age 
of fifty-one, of a gentleman greatly distinguished 
as an entomologist and comparative anatomist. 
Mr. Newport, whose career affords an interesting 
example of the successful pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, was the son of a wheelwright at Can- 
terbury, and was himself apprenticed to the trade. 
He worked for a time at the hammer and anvil, 
but his attention being early drawn toa museum 
of natural history, established in that town by Mr. 
Masters, the nurseryman, he turned from, the struc- 
ture of wheels to that of insects, and obtained the 
post of Curator. He commenced with great zeal 
to study the anatomy of articulated animals, and, 
selecting medicine for his profession, he became a 
student of University College, London. Here he 
attracted the attention of Dr. Grant, and, during 
his vacation rambles, he continued diligently to 
observe the habits and economy of the insect 
world. He paid frequent visits to places in his 
native county, especially to Richborough, near 
Sandwich, and his observations were made on the 
commonest species. As an instance of the value 
and originality of his researches, we may mention 
that the humble-bee, the white cabbage butterfly, 
the tortoise-shell butterfly, and the buff-tip moth, 
afforded him materials for papers deemed of suffi- 
cient importance for publication in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the Royal Society. But 
the great triumph of Mr. Newport's anatomical 
researches was his discovery that, in the generative 
system of the higher animals, the impregnation of 
the ovum by the spermatozoa is not merely the re- 
sult of contact, but of penetration; and for his 
paper published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, for 1851, entitled—‘ On the 
Impregnation of the Ovum in the Amphibia, Mr. 
Newport had the distinguished honour to receive 
the Society's Royal Medal. He contributed, also, 
numerous valuable papers on insect structure, 
to the Transactions of the Linnean Society, of 
which he was also a Fellow ; and to the Entomolo- 
gical Society, of which he was for two years its 
President. He wrote occasionally in periodicals, 
as, for example, the article Insects, in the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Anatomy and Physiology;’ and, though 
his pursuits were not greatly varied, he studied 
also the archeology of his native county and 
eathedral. : 

Mr. Newport settled at the west end of London 
as a surgeon, but his heart and mind were too much 
engrossed in microscopical investigation, leaning to 
philosophic ends, to obtain much practice. He 
possessed sincere and interested friends in Dr. 
Marshall Hall, Sir John Forbes, and Sir James 
Clarke ; and the last procured him a pension from 
the Civil List of 100/. a year. He exercised great 
facility in making his dissections, and acquired a 
dexterity in drawing either with the right hand 
or the left, which in his demonstrations of insect 
anatomy and physiology was invaluable. His style 
of writing was flowing and agreeable, though some 
might pronounce it to be verbose. In all cases 
his papers, even though on abstruse details, are 
very readable. 

Mr. Newport was morbidly sensitive to criticism, 
and viewed with a somewhat jaundiced eye the 
labours of others. Hence among little minds he 
made combative and bitter enemies. Not very 
long since an attack, hardly justifiable, was made 
in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ 
upon his researches on the Blood and Respiratory 
Structures of Animals; and, sure of his strength, 
one of the latest acts of Mr. Newport’s life was 
to address a note to that periodical, in which he 
says, “I have observed with surprise and regret 
such a mass of erroneous statements, that I shall 
feel called upon to attempt to remedy the injury 


which those errors are likely to inflict on science 
by their promulgation,” Mr. Newport's skill in 
minute demonstration was remarkable, and his 
views were always sound. A medal offered by the 
Agricultural Society of Saffron Walden, for the 
best Essay on the Turnip Fly, was readily gained 
by him; and his researches made during the 
last few years on the embryology and reproduc- 
tion®of Batrachian reptiles, and out of which the 
discovery just noted was elicited, have gained 
him universal renown. Mr. Newport was a 
member of the Council of the Royal Society at 
the time of his decease, and only the day previous 
was dictating from his bed on his favourite sub- 
ject of the impregnation of the ovum. The wheel- 
wright of Canterbury lived to receive the highest 
honour for researches in natural knowledge which 
this country has to bestow; and it remains to 
mourn that a naturalist of such high philosophic 
powers should have been cut off in the zenith and 
vigour of his useful career. 





THE LATE M,. MAUVAIS. 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
April 11, 1854, 
Sir,—In reference to the account of the death of 
M. Mauvais, which appeared in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ of April 1, [have received from M. Faye, 
of the Observatory of Paris, the following letter, 
which I request you to publish at your earliest 
opportunity. 

t will appear, I think, that injustice has been 
unintentionally done to M. Le Verrier. The pub- 
lication of this letter, I trust, will tend to make 
amends for the injury that may already have been 
done, and to prevent the extension of the injury 
for the future. Tam, &c. 

G. B. Arry. 
M. Faye to G. B. Airy. 
Paris, le 5 Avril, 1854, 
Monsieur, —Permettez-moi de vous adresser quel- 
ques indications sur un sujet douloureux dont les 
journaux Anglais ont parlé dernitrement. On fait 
dire, & la Literary Gazette, propos de M. Mauvais 
et de sa mort déplorable :— 

‘‘He held his situation until quite recently, 
when he was removed from it, or was made to 
resign, by M. Le Verrier, the new Director of the 
Observatory.” 

Ce peu de paroles renferme une accusation terrible 
contre M. Le Verrier et contre le Gouvernement 
Frangais. On fait ainsi peser sur des innocents la 
responsabilité d'un suicide: on fait croire aux 
étrangers qu'un acte excessif du Gouvernement a 
reduit M. Mauvais & une terrible extrémité. 

Veuillez, Monsieur, user de votre autorité morale 
pour empécher le triomphe d’une telle calomnie. 
M. Le Verrier, Directeur actuel de l Observatoire, 
et méme M. le Ministre de l' Instruction Publique, 
ont fait tout ce qui était humainement possible pour 
retenir M. Mauvais & |’Observatoire de Paris. On 
a sollicité intervention amicale de toutes les per- 
sonnes capables d’agir sur les resolutions de notre 
confrére, depuis le Cardinal-Archevéque de Reims 
jusqu’au signataire de cette lettre. : 

M. Mauvais n’a donc pas quitté l’Observatoire 
Imperial sous la contrainte du nouveau directeur, 
mais malgré ses sollicitations. Tant de personnes 
ont interposé leurs bons offices dans cette affaire, 
qu’aucune dénégation ne saurait se produire pub- 
liquement contre ma parole. J’affirme positivement 
que M. Le Verrier a supplié M. Mauvais de rester 
3 Observatoire: que notre illustre confrére, M. 
Dumas, a joint ses instances officielles 4 celles de 
M., Le Verrier: que M. Duvernoy, de l'Institut, 
en a fait aupres de lui & ma priére et en mon nom. 

Dieu me garde d’attribuer son suicide aux tour- 
ments qu’ont dQ lui faire éprouver des influences 
contraires qui pesaient lourdement sur ses résolu- 
tions vacillantes: tout le monde sait ici que, depuis 
deus ans, sa santé dépérissait sous les attaques de 
Yhypocondrie: qu il avait déji donné des signes 
d’aliénation mentale: et que d ailleurs ses principes 
religieux Yeussent garanti contre le desespoir, si 
jamais notre confrére avait ressenti 





Une aberration purement matérielle a guidé 8a 
triste main: et ce serait une atrocité, je le répy 
que de rendre qui que ce soit responsable dun 
trouble momentané, de la triste chite d’un homme 
que le malheur n’a jamais atteint de sa lourde 
main, 

Je désire vous faire savoir la vérité sur des faity 
mal présentés dans vos journaux, et je vous prie de 
publier cette lettre si vous le jugez utile et cop. 
venable,—J’ai ’honneur, &c. 

N. Fave, 


We have also received a letter addressed by ¥, 
Faye to Mr. Hind on the same melancholy subj 
but the publication of the above from the Astron. 
mer- Royal renders its insertion unnecessary. One 
paragraph, however, it may be as well to extract: 

“‘En tous cas, M. Mauvais ne perdait rien, 
matériellement, méme en persistant & rester en 
dehors de l’Observatoire ; il conservait tous leg 
titres et les avantéges pécuniaires attachés ) a 
position de Membre du Bureau des Longitudes ¢ 
de l'Institut. Le Gouvernement a fait agir aupres 
de lui, non pour reduire sa fortune, son aisance 
honorable, mais pour la doubler.” 

However plausible and sincere the foregoi 
statement may be, we have the authority of mon 
than one Parisian savant for the grounds of ow 
insinuation. Itis certain that M. Le Verrier 
when entering upon the Directorship of the 0b 
servatory, caused several unwelcome changes tobe 
made (whether needful or not we cannot sa) 
among the officials; and it is known that poor 
De Mauvais took greatly to heart the change of 
fortune which did not, he is said to have remarked, 
permit him, in the first instance, to end his days in 
an institution to which he had devoted so many 
years of his life. 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE proposed copyright treaty between Gret 
Britain and the United States, negotiated by Mr 
Crampton and Mr. Everett, is now in the hands of 
the American Senate. It consists of twelve articles, 
and the following are the more important points of 
the treaty. Works of literature and art, compris 
ing publications of books, dramatic werks, music, 
drawings, paintings, engravings, maps, and othe 
objects, are entitled to copyright protection, to the 
same extent and for the same term, in both 
countries. Lawful representatives and assignes 
of authors shall enjoy the same rights. The pr 
tection in the case of works of art is not intendel 
to prohibit fair imitations or adaptations, but only 
to prevent piratical reproductions. What is 
what is not a piracy must be decided by the courts 
of the respective countries. The importation and 
sale of piratical copies, no matter where publishe 

are prohibited ; piratical publishers to be dealt with 
in each country according to the laws of that country. 
Authors claiming protection are required to registet 
their works; if American, at the Hall of the St 
tioners’ Company in London; if English, at the De 
partment of State in Washington; anda copy of the 
best edition must be deposited gratuitously at the 
British Museum and the Library of the Depa 
ment of State in Washington, within three months 
after the first publication of the work. A charg 
for registration to be made, not exceeding m 
shilling in England, and twenty-five cents 
America; and for certificate of registration, fr 
shillings in England and one dollar in Ament 
It is stipulated that if two or more editions at a 
ferent prices of a work so registered have been pub 
lished in either country, the author shall publish ia 
the other country an edition not more expensé 
than the cheapest. Provision is made for an inte™ 
change between the two countries of their respect® 
laws on this subject. Each country reserves | 

right of controlling or prohibiting the circulati™ 
of what it may be deemed expedient to contra 


prohibit. Each country is authorized to prob 


the importation into its own dominions of works 
which under its own laws or engagements be 
other states, are, or may be declared infringe 
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being given in both countries of the act coming 
into operation. The convention is to remain in 
force for five years, and if neither party shall, twelve 
months before the expiration of the five years, give 
notice of its intention to terminate its operation, 
the convention shall continue in force a year longer, 
and so on from year to year, until the expiration of 
a year’s notice from either party for its termination. 
The right is reserved of making necessary modifica- 
tions not inconsistent with the spirit of the treaty. 
Such are the leading points of a convention, the 
liberality and fairness of which on the part of the 
American Government we have great pleasure in 
acknowledging. Mr. Everett has an amendment, 
providing that the protection afforded by the treaty 
to foreign authors, shall apply only to such works 
as are printed in the country where the protection 
is sought and the works sold. We shall regret if 
this proposal is carried, as it must lead to new diffi- 
culties, and evasions of the terms of the convention. 
The spirit of the treaty can only be fully carried 
out by the importation and sale of piratical works, 
wherever printed, being prohibited. For instance, 
in the case of France, the protection now afforded 
to English authors by the copyright regulations 
would be nugatory, if the French Government 
permitted the unlimited circulation of pirated copies 
merely because they were produced from printing 
presses across the Belgian frontier. The more 
frank and broad the terms of the proposed conven- 
tion are made, the more direct and permanent will 
the reciprocal benefits prove to all parties concerned 
both in England and America. 
Among the announcements of new works of 
interest or importance are the following :—‘The 
Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord Met- 
calfe, late Governor-General of India, Governor of 
Jamaica, and Governor-General of Canada,’ by 
Mr. Kaye. Progress is also making with the 
‘Lives of the Governors-General of India,’ by the 
same author. The third volume of the ‘Memorials 
and Correspondence of Charles James Fox,’ edited 
by Lord John Russell, is in preparation, and the 
seventh and eighth volumes of ‘ Moore’s Memoirs.’ 
‘A Volume of Original Letters.’ by James Bos- 
well, Johnson’s ‘Bozzy,’ is promised. The third 
volume of Forster’s ‘One Primeval Language ;’ ‘A 
History of the Papacy,’ by the Rev. J. E. Riddle ; 
the ‘Latin Lexicographer ;’ ‘The Institutes of 
Metaphysics, or the Theory of Knowing and Being,’ 
by Professor Ferrier, of St. Andrews; the second 
volume of Finlay’s ‘History of the Byzantine 
Empire, including the Last Days of Constanti- 
nople under the Greeks ;’ and the third volume 
of Alison's ‘ History of Europe, from the Death of 
Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon,’ are 
among the publications shortly to appear. The 
volume of Alison will be a book for the time, as 
its contents include the story of the Russian and 
Turkish war of 1827-29, and the war of Greek 
Independence. A fourth edition of Oliphant’s 
‘Shores of the Black Sea’ attests the interest felt in 
his excellent account of these regions, as the scene 
of passing events. A new edition of Bunsen’s 
Hippolytus,’ in seven volumes, is announced, with 
revisions and additions. Sir David Brewster's 
‘ Life of Newton’ seems to be long in appearing, but 
if the delay arises from the necessity of further 
examination of the new materials, the time is well 
given to a work which must be one of enduring 
inportance. Cheap editions are announced of the 
works of Sidney Smith and Sir James Mackintosh ; 
and to the various series of reprints of popular 
novelists of lesser note is added an edition of the 
Waverley novels at eighteenpence a volume. The 
simultaneous reprints of sv many of our English 
standard classics, in prose and verse, in the editions 
now publishing by Murray, John W. Parker, Nichol, 
m, and other houses, we regard as a most 
dealthful and promising symptom of literary taste 
and culture. Lastly, a new edition of the anony- 
mous ‘Literary and Political Biography of Ben- 
Jamin Disraeli, M.P.,’ will appear in a few days, 
With the following preface, which our readers 
will doubtless peruse with some curiosity :— 
It is gratifying to the author of this work to find 
that, however various and eyen contradictory may 





have been the opinions pronounced upon it, not 
one attempt has been made to refute any of the 
facts brought forward in its pages. He challenged 
the scrutiny of his critics;and that challenge has 
not been accepted. Of those who have reviled him 
personally, not one has ventured to contradict a 
single statement in the volume. In proportion.to 
their frantic abuse of the author, has been the 
involuntary testimony of his enemies to the fidelity 
of his narrative. He did not expect to please all 
political opponents. When, however, he finds his 
most furious assailants invariably shunning any 
controversy on facts, and contenting themselves 
with vague assertions, he is not disposed to quarrel 
with such censors. It is enough for him, that the 
truth and accuracy of his pages have been silently 
admitted even by those who, having access to every 
source of private information, were most capable of 
pointing out his errors. They who have objected 
to the anonymous character of the work have per- 
haps mistaken its nature. Had the author merely 
related circumstances on his individual testimony, 
it might justly have been expected that he would 
put his name on the title-page. But the facts in 
the book, so far from depending on any personal 
authority, are all deduced from authentic docu- 
ments. These proofs every reader may examine ; of 
these statements it is in the power of every friend 
of Mr. Disraeli to ascertain the truth. The name 
of the author could, therefore, neither add to nor 
take away from the weight of the evidence. Per- 
haps it was essentially necessary that a work of this 
kind should appear anonymously, in order that the 
public judgment might be unbiassed. The author 
is not, as all his assailants, and some even of his 
more candid readers, have confidently asserted, an 
interested political opponent. He is not a party 
politician; nor was he stimulated to his task by 
party politicians. He is not guilty of the deceit of 
assuming the mask of a neutral, in order to strike 
with more propriety at a political adversary. He 
has practised noimposition. The volume is exactly 
what it professes to be. It is the composition of 
one who has no personal object to attain; of one 
who has written what he believes to be the truth. 
He has attempted earnestly to counteract what he 
thought pernicious in morals and politics, and if 
any doubt could have existed in his mind of the 
alarming nature of the evil he combated, it must 
have been removed by perusing some of the articles 
which have been written against this biography. 
But it is not for him to complain of the manner in 
which the work has been criticised. Some of those 
whom he expected to attack it have attacked it; 
but on the whole it has been much more favourably 
received than he ever anticipated. He cannot but 
express his thanks for the fairness and generosity 
which have distinguished the notices even of those 
who could not be supposed to concur in his gene- 
ral political principles. But neither the praise of 
friends, nor the invective of foes, will materially 
affect the great question which is here at issue. 
When the actors in the present drama shall be no 
more, it must be decided by an impartial pos- 
terity.” 

Mr. William Watkiss Lloyd has published an 
Essay on the Homeric Design of the Shield of 
Achilles, in which he gives an elegaut and pleasing 
account of the various pictures of scenes, both of 
peace and war, contained in that ever-memorable 
portion of the Iliad, where Homer brings before the 
eye so much of ancient manners and pursuits. 
Scholars will feel grateful to Mr. Lloyd for his 
judicious explanations, and many lovers of Homer 
will no doubt take another look at the celebrated 
lines. It is curious to remark, that although 
every pedant thinks it his duty to abuse Pope's 
Homer, it is still the only readable translation ; 
and accordingly, says Mr. Lloyd, ‘requiring a 
poetic version of the description of the shield of 
Achilles, I prefix that of Pope, without doubt or 
hesitation, to what purports to be a contribution 
to the history, criticism, and theory of poetic as 
well as of plastic art.” We do not pretend to know 
Mr. Lloyd's allusion when he says, ‘‘ obstacles which 
I regret, but can neither quarrel with nor compre- 
hend, forbid my availing myself of the illustration 





and beauty of Flaxman’s shield of Achilles in the 
form I proposed,—the best Calotype from the best 
cast. It remains unpublished, unless in a very 
restricted and defective sense —a work for all time, 
except, unfortunately, the present.” 

The Rev. H. Pearson, Vicar of Norton, near 
Sheffield, has been for some time busily engaged in 
promoting the erection of a monument in that 
village to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
sons—Sir Francis Chantrey. The monument—an 
obelisk of Cornwall granite, surmounting a base of 
the same material—is now erected, and last week 
it was fixed in its appointed place on Norton Green. 
It is twenty-one feet ten inches high, ‘‘in one 
block ;” three feet square at the base, and one 
foot six and a-half inches square at the top. The 
weight is nine tons. The base is three feet high, 
and weighs upwards of nine tons. The foundation 
is a solid square of masonry, twenty-five tons 
having been used in its construction. The ma- 
terial of the shaft and steps is “‘ grey granite” from 
Cornwall quarries, and Mr. E. Smith, of Sheffield, 
has had the management of the work. The design 
—a plain shaft on three steps—was furnished by 
Mr. Hardwick, R.A., and one word only is graven 
in the stone. It is the household name of 
Chantrey. 

Since the monument to the late lamented 
Ebenezer Elliott was projected in Sheffield, many 
of the friends of the departed poct have begun to 
entertain apprehensions that it was destined to re- 
main a ‘‘figure of speech” only. A letter from 
Mr. Roebuck, M.P., to one of his constituents has, 
however, had the happy effect of removing their 
misgivings. Mr. Roebuck reports that he has 
seen the statue, which only awaits a few finishing 
touches at the hands of the sculptor, and that it 
bears all the appearance of a good likeness, and is 
easy and natural in character and position. 

Sir David Brewster, it is announced, is preparing 
a reply to the ‘Plurality of Worlds,’ reviewed in 
our last, and attributed to the pen of Dr. Whewell, 
entitled * More Worlds than One, the Creed of the 
Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian.’ 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AstronoMIcaL.—Feb. 10th.—The annual gene- 
ral meeting of the Society, G. B. Airy, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Capt. H. Toynbee, Arthur B. 
Martin, Esq., Rev. Josephus Glover, M.A., 
W. H. Besant, Esq., Charles Roberson, Esq., 
and S. H. Wright, Esq., were elected Fellows of 
the Society. Report of the Council to the Thirty- 
fourth Annual General Meeting. The Council 
have once more the satisfaction of presenting to the 
Fellows a report of their proceedings, and of some 
other matters in which the Society must take inte- 
rest, during the past year. The Council have 
received the aniount of the legacy left by the late 
Mr. Turnor for the augmentation of the library, as 
stated in the last report. The proceeds of the 
Turnor fund will be applied according to the testa- 
tor’s desire, as occasion shall arise. It is hoped 
that Fellows who become aware of the exposure to 
sale of copies of valuable astronomical works, an- 
cient or modern, which are not in the library, will 
communicate the name of the work and the place 
of deposit to the Assistant Secretary. The medal 
has been awarded to M. Riimker, for his large and 
laborious catalogue of stars, now happily completed. 
The President will state the grounds of this award 
at the close of the meeting in the usual way. M. 
Riimker’s long and useful activity as an astronomer 
will probably cease with this work, but the Council 
trust that he will be spared to see the effects of his 
labours, and to enjoy the progress of the science to 
which his life has been devoted. The printing of 
the twenty-second volume of the ‘ Memoirs’ of the 
Society has been completed within the last few 
days. The communications, although not nume- 
rous, are of a more than usually diversified charae- 
ter. The Council would especially call the atten- 
tion of the Society to a paper ‘On the Observations 
of the late Rev. Thomas Catton, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. These observations relate 
chiefly to eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, ogeulta- 
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tions of stars by the moon, and other similar phe- 


nomena. As they were found to extend over a 
period of forty years, and were apparently executed 
with great care, it was considered desirable to put 
them into a shape which would render them gene- 
rally accessible to astronomers. The expense 
attending the reduction and printing of these 
interesting memorials has been defrayed out of a 
fund placed by the government at the disposal of 
the Royal Society. The operations connected with 
both these objects were entirely superintended by 
the Astronomer Royal, who also drew up the com- 
munication embodying the results, and introduced 
it with a luminous preface. This is only one of 
many similar occasions on which the Council have 
experienced the gatification of acknowledging the 
personal exertions of Mr. Airy in rendering avail- 
able for scientific inquiry materials which, notwith- 
standing their intrinsic value, might otherwise have 
either perished entirely or have slumbered for ages 
in the archives of some public institution. The 
volume of the ‘Memoirs,’ which has just been 
completed, contains also a paper ‘On the theory of 
Clock Escapements by Mr. Bloxam, of Madeira,’ 
respecting which a short statement is desirable. 

pon an examination of the paper, as originally 
communicated by the Astronomer Royal on the 
part of the author, it was found to possess much 
merit, but still it was not considered by the Coun- 
cil to be of so purely an astronomical a character 
as to justify them in publishing it in its actual 
form. In this emergency Mr. Airy very obligingly 
undertook to adapt the paper for publication and 
to superintend its progress through the press. 
Practical astronomers will thus have an opportu- 
nity of consulting a valuable investigation of a very 
important subject. With regard to the standard 
astronomical instruments of the Royal Observatory, 
no important or organic change has been made 
since the last Report of the Council in February 
1853. The transit-circle still maintains its high 
character for steadiness, and the observations made 
with it are of first-rate excellence; the altazimuth 
has been worked with the same assiduity, and the 
proportion of the observations of the moon made 
with it to those made with the transit-circle, re- 
mains the same asin former years: finally, the 
accuracy of the principle of construction of the 
zenith tube is borne out by the observations which 
have been made with it at every opportunity, 
though it becomes more evident that a larger ob- 
ject-glass, and a position for the instrument less 
exposed to disturbance, will ultimately be required. 
The organization of the galvanic operations con- 
nected with the ordinary business of the Observa- 
tory is gradually becoming more ‘complete. By 
means of the galvanic motor-clock, and the system 
of wires connecting the observatory with the South- 
Eastern Railroad Company's Station at London 
Bridge, hourly signals, giving accurately Green- 
wich mean solar time, are transmitted to the offices 
of the Electric Telegraph Company at Lothbury 
and the Strand in London, and to Tunbridge, 
Deal, and Dover, several times in the day. Sig- 
nal-balls are dropped at the Strand and at Liver- 
pool simultaneously with the drop of the Greenwich 
ball at one o'clock. In addition, by means of an 
ingenious contrivance at Lothbury, time-signals 
are sent at ten o'clock A.M. and at one o'clock P.M. 
each day, primarily from Greenwich, to various 
stations on the line of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany. Preparations are also making for the erec- 
tion of a ball at the port of Deal, which it is also 
intended to drop simultaneously with the drop of 
the ball at Greenwich, by means of the wires on 
theline of the South Eastern Railway. The various 
difficulties which occurred from time to time in the 
mechanism of the barrel or smooth-motion clock, 
used for giving motion to the cylinder on which 
will ultimately be recorded the transits made with 
the transit-circle and altazimuth, according to the 
American method of self-registration, have been 
overcome. It now carries the cylinders put into 
connexion with it with perfect regularity, its rate 
having all desirable steadiness. The Astronomer 
Royal is in negotiation with Mr. De la Rue for 
a supply of paper best adapted for receiving the 





record of the transits, and that gentleman, with 
his accustomed zeal for the interests of science, has 
given his attention to the subject. In the mean- 
time satisfactory trials have been made of the gene- 
ral efficacy of the apparatus by trial of an ordinary 
sheet of paper applied to the cylinders, on which, 
by a pricker acted on at every beat of the transit- 
clock by the electro-magnets attached to the frame, 
marks were made with perfect regularity and with 
adequate force during several revolutions of the 
barrel. From the first instant of the laying of the 
wires connecting the Greenwich Observatory with 
the stations of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany and the Electric Telegraph Company, it was 
evident that one of the earliest and most useful 
applications of them would be the determination of 
the longitudes of several of the principal observa- 
tories in the British Isles and on the Continent, 
which lie near the lines of the wires. During the 
last year, the earliest possible opportunities have 
been taken for settling definitively, by the admi- 
rable facilities thus afforded, the longitudes of 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Brussels, with com- 
plete success, as far as regards the galvanic com- 
munications and the observations of the signals at 
all the observatories, and with only one instance of 
defective determination of the local time at one of 
the observatories. The method was first tried 
successfully in May last, for determining definitively 
the longitude of the Cambridge Observatory, the 
requisite preliminaries for the accurate observation 
of the signals and the accurate determination of 
local time at each station being previously arranged 
between the Astronomer Royal and Professor 
Challis, and the requisite arrangements for insuring 
a complete circuit between Greenwich and the 
Lothbury Station, and from thence to the Cam- 
bridge Railway Station, being made at the instance 
of the Astronomer Royal by Mr. C. V. Walker, 
Engineer and Superintendent of Telegraphs of the 
South Eastern Railway, and by Mr. Edwin Clark, 
Engineer of the Electric Telegraph Company, re- 
spectively. The details of the operations are given 
in the ‘Monthly Notice’ for June 1853, and the 
definitive result deduced from 279 signals is 
22"°956, by which the transit instrument of the 
Cambridge Observatory is east of the Greenwich 
transit-circle. On May 25th, signals conducted on 
a similar plan were simultaneously observed at 
Greenwich, and at the terminus of the railway at 
Edinburgh, for the determination of the longitude 
of the Royal Observatory of that place. The 
details of the operations were in every respect 
satisfactory, excepting as regards the transmission 
of the times observed by chronometer at the Edin- 
burgh Station to the observatory, by comparison 
with the transit-clock. Something unsatisfactory 
resulted in this portion of the operations, which 
will make it necessary to repeat the experiment. 
This circumstance is the less to be regretted on 
account of the present intention to carry the wires 
from the station to the observatory on the Calton 
Hill, which will prevent any possibility of a like 
failure for the future. But by far the most elabo- 
rate series of experiments yet made by means of 
the galvanic communications, is that which was 
made in December last for the determination of the 
longitude of the Royal Observatory of Brussels. 
Two distinct series of observations were made for 
this purpose, the one extending from November 
25th to December 4th, and the other from Decem- 
ber 19th to 30th. In the first series, Mr. Dunkin 
was despatched to Brussels for the purpose of 
observing signals and the stars necessary for deter- 
mining the error of the Brussels transit-clock, while 
M. Bouvy, one of the Brussels observers, was sent 
to Greenwich for a similar purpose. In the latter 
series the observers were interchanged, M. Bouvy 
observing at Brussels and Mr. Duncan at Green- 
wich. In the first series the results of December 
Ist, 2nd, and 4th, only were available for the de- 
termination of longitude, as on those days only a 
sufficient number of stars were observed at both 
stations to give the corrections of the clocks with- 
out sensible error. The signals observed on the 


other evenings were, however, perfectly available: 


for determining the average time of transmission of 
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the current between Greenwich and Brussels, and 
the retardation is proved to be very upproximately 
equal to one-tenth of a second. The whole number 
of signals available for the determination of long. 
tude on December Ist, 2nd, and 4th, were 446, and 
the mean result for the longitude of the Brussel 
is 17’29"-256 east. In the second series of obserya. 
tions the eveningsof December 24th, 28th, 29th, and 
30th, were available for the determination of longi- 
tude, a sufficient number of clock stars bej 

observed at each station, and the number of ayail;. 
ble signals observed on these evenings amounted 
to about 680. The Greenwich sidereal times of 
observation of the signals have been computed and 
transmitted to Brussels, but the Brussels sidere| 
times have not been yet received at Greenwich; 
consequently, the definitive result for longitude 
cannot yet be given. The cloudy weather which 
prevailed during the second series, and which 
rendered the continuance of the observations 
necessary for so long a period, severely tried the 
patience of the observers, but their perseverance 
has been rewarded by the most satisfactory result 
which has been yet obtained by this novel applica. 
tion of galvanism. By a recent decree, the Obser. 
vatory at Paris is entirely removed from under the 
superintendence of the Bureau des Longitudes, 
It is possible that the new administration may 
cause some delay in the completion of the arrange. 
ments for the connexion of the two observatories 
of Paris and Greenwich. The meridian instr 
ments of the Radcliffe Observatory have been en 
gaged during the past year in completing the 
circumpolar catalogue, on the plan of observing 
every star in at least two different years. This, 
though a laborious process, has been found to be 
not an unnecessary one for ensuring the identity of 
stars observed with both instruments, particularly 
in places where they happen to be clustered thickly 
together. More remained to be done in this r 
spect than was expected, so much so, that it was 
thought advisable to desist altogether, for the pre 
sent, from extending the range of observations to 
more southern stars, for which preparations had 
been made. Partly owing to this circumstance the 
publication of the catalogue has been delayed be: 
yond the time expected ; but it is hoped that this 
delay will be more than compensated for by the 
additional accuracy and certainty which will be 
attained. In the meantime, with the assistance 
of a series of indexes which will accompany the 
next volume (a great part of which is already 
printed), there will be little difficulty in referring 
to any star which has been observed. The planof 
noting the magnitudes at every observation, when 
there is no visible impediment to a correct estimate, 
has led to the detection of four variable stars, which 
appears to have been hitherto unnoticed. The 
positions of the stars in question are as follows:— 


Star’s R.A. N.P.D. 
a 10h, 34m. 15s, 20° 37/6 
2 12 37 32 28 6-4 
3 19 32 54 40 76 (2896 Groomb.) 
4 23 61 1 39 254 


The last, it must be remembered, is the sf. of a 
double star. The companion is 10°5 and not vane 
ble. Mr. Pogson (to whom and to Mr. Lucas the 
detection of their variability is due) has watched 
them very carefully during the last two years, and 
considers that their periods and ranges of variation 
are nearly represented as follows :— 

1 period 304 days range (7°5) to invisibility 

2 — 2225 


— — (70) to (12°0) 
3 — 387 — (80) to (13°0) 
4 — 5002? — (65) to (13'5) 


Mr Pogson considers the two first periods to be 
the best determined, though, of course, all wi 
probably undergo a future modification. Prep 
ratory to entering on any systematic plan of Te 
search on the parallax of the fixed stars, it was 
thought that the Heliometer might be profitably, 
employed in a fresh examination of those stars 
which have already been the subjects of observ 
tion elsewhere, as affording the best test by whi 

astronomers may judge of its powers. Accort 
ingly, 1830 Groombridge and 61 Cygni were 


selected, and during the years 1852-53 long series 
of observations have been obtained of both of them. 
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Though the whole of these observations have not 
yet been discussed, enough has been done to jus- 
tify the announcement that, with regard to 61 
Cygni, they fully confirm the fact of an annual 
parallax, very nearly of the same amount as that 
found by Bessel. The stars selected for compa- 
rison with sixty-one Cygni were different from 
those Bessel used; one being 7320 B.A.C., nearly 
of the sixth magnitude, and the other 41,030 
Lalande, of the eighth magnitude. Both stars lie 
nearly in the direction of the components of 61 
Cygni; the former (7320 B.A.C.), being about 
9090" in arc distant from their centre, and 
41,030 Lalande about 1480". The principal rea- 
son for choosing them was that they were both of 
sufficient brightness to allow of being brought into 
juxtaposition with 61 Cygni without  re- 
ducing the aperture of either segment. The obser- 
vations already reduced, comprehending nearly 
three periods of maximum and minimum, treated 
in the same way as Bessel treated his, give the 
parallax of 61 Cygni. 
By 7,320B.A.C, = + 0/364 
41,030 Lalande = + 0 *400 a= 


Mean Error = 0/0315 
+0 '0278 


The mean of which is + 0"'°384, mean error 
+ ‘0182. Bessel’s last determination, it will be 


remembered, was 0"°348 + 0"°014, subject toa 


further correction for the effect of temperature on 
the micrometer-screw, which Dr. Peters considers 
(in an able paper in ‘Ast. Nach.’ 866, p. 38) 
would increase it to 0"°360, mean error + 0"°016. 


With regard to 1830 Groombridge, the result pro- 
mises to be less decisive; but the present is not an 
occasion for entering into a discussion of this sub- 
ject, and there is less necessity for doing so, as the 
observations themselves, and the deductions from 
them, will be in the hands of astronomers in the 
course of a few months. The electric communi- 
cation between this observatory and the Great 
Western Railway Station, whence a direct corre- 
spondence may be carried on with the Royal 
Observatory, which was mentioned qs being in con- 
templation last year, was completed several months 
ago, but no experiments have been yet made with it. 

The report of the astronomer at Cambridge to 
the Observatory Syndicate wag mentioned in the 
Monthly Notices, vol. xiv. p. 25. The meridian 
observations of 1848 are now printed, and vol. xvii., 
containing those of 1846, 1847, 1848, is out of the 
press, and will soon be distributed. Professor 
Challis is now proceeding with the reduction of the 
meridian observations for 1849 and following years. 
In this labour much time is saved by making use 
of the instrument described in vol. x. p. 182 of the 
Monthly Notices. The publication of the equa- 
toreal observations of planets and comets is in a 
more hopeful state than formerly. A scheme has 
been devised, applicable to all the observations as 
yet unpublished in a regular manner, according to 
which the record of each observation will be com- 
pletely exhibited, and the mean result of the series 
of observations of any body on one night may be 
readily obtained. The calculations of each com- 
parison of a planet or comet with a star, will not 
be so full as in the scheme originally proposed, but 
the mean result will suffer no diminution of ac- 
curacy. The material of approximate reductions 
for immediate use, on which much time has hitherto 
heen expended, will, for the future, be made avail- 
able in the final reductions for publication. The 
observations of the asteroids, particularly with the 
Northumberland equatoreal, are diligently pursued, 
to keep this numerous class within view, and 
under the control of observation. The observations 
now making at the Edinburgh Observatory are 
chiefly confined to meridian measures of stars, 
and are completely reduced up to the end of 1852, 
and partly to the end of 1853. The printing, 
which had been delayed on account of official 
difficulties, has been resumed, and a slight altera- 
tion has been introduced on the excellent method 
commenced by the late Mr. Henderson, but of a 
roe to carry out his views more completely, viz., 
2 insert more of the particulars of the observations 

emselves, as made and entered in the note-books 





at the time, so as to enable persons at a distance 
to have a complete knowledge of the exact value of 
the raw numbers to which the subsequent com- 
putations have been applied. A long-proposed 
scheme of further utilising the scientific observa- 
tions has lately been realised in the establishment 
of a time-ball on the lofty tower of Nelson’s Monu- 
ment, in the neighbourhood of the Observatory, 
and in immediate connexion with it by electric 
wires, through which the signal is given at once 
from the transit clock. During the three months 
that the machine hag been in operation, it has 
been found of such extensive benefit, and of such 
extreme accuracy, that there are movements com- 
mencing to erect time-balls in Glasgow, Greenock, 
Dundee, and other Scottish ports; and the ball 
being raised by local means, to have them all 
dropped by the electric signal from the Edinburgh 
Observatory. An attempt to determine the dif- 
ference of longitude between Greenwich and Edin- 
burgh in the course of last summer was not so 
successful as it might have been, owing to a change 
of rate in the portable time-piece employed in com- 
municating between the Observatory and the Edin- 
burgh telegraph station, where the wires from Green- 
wich terminated. Means have, however, been lately 
supplied by Government for bringing the line of wire 
up to the Observatory itself; and some further points 
essential to developing the uses of the establishment 
are at present under consideration in the same 
quarter. At Durham the chief attention has been 
directed to observation of the small planets and 
computations relating to them. Mr. Ellis, the 
observer, was placed upon the establishment at 
Greenwich in the early part of the summer, and 
has been succeeded at Durham by Mr. George 
Riimker, whose name is well known as a practised 
computer. The account given of the Liverpool 
Observatory in the Report of the last year will 
serve for the present year almost without alteration. 
Mr. Hartnup continues to devote his principal at- 
tention to those extra-meridional observations of a 
delicate nature, which are also of pressing and im- 
mediate interest. The pages of the ‘Astronomische 
Nachrichten will best show the industry and skill 
of this zealous observer, the quality of his instru- 
ments, and the European estimation in which the 
Liverpool Observations are held. In computing 
the orbits of Calliope, Thalia, and Euterpe, MM. 
Bruhns and Marth have relied very much on Mr. 
Hartnup’s places. Mr. Hartnup observed Comet 
IIT. 1853, in daylight, —a remarkable phenomenon, 
only seen by M. Julius Schmidt and himself, so 
far as we have heard. The meteorological depart- 
ment of this Observatory has been carefully at- 
tended to, and the results made public. An 
account is given every week in the ‘Liverpool 
Times’ of the general results, and another, ina more 
precise and tabular form, in the ‘Liverpool Mer- 
cury;’ the latter is identical with the statement 
furnished to the Liverpool Medical Office of Health, 
agreeably to the request of the Health Committee. 
A summary of these results for the two years 
ending Dec. 31, 1852, was presented this year to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
and has been published in their Proceedings. These 
purely scientific researches do not, however, con- 
stitute Mr. Hartnup’s main business, that of as- 
sisting, with all his might, in improving the aids to 
navigation. The Society will be glad to learn that 
seamen are beginning to take somewhat more in- 
terest in matters of such vital interest to them 
personally, and which nationally are so important. 
Attention has frequently been called to the great 
advantages of the mode of rating chronometers 
pursued at the Liverpool Observatory, in which a 
correction to the rate is given depending on the 
temperature. It is found, experimentally, that 
when a captain will apply the rate thus corrected, 
the performance of all chronometers is much im- 
proved, and in many cases the change is wonderfully 
for the better. Yet it is only very gradually, and 
among the more intelligent of foreign captains 
(especially Americans), that this simple precaution 
can be introduced. In testing the requisite quali- 
fications of a mariner, it might be advisable to call 
his attention to the fact of the general imperfection 








of chronometers, and the mode of correcting it 
empirically ; at any rate, it is not too much to ex- 
pect that he should be able to note a thermometer, 
and take out a corresponding rate from a table 
furnished to him. In steam navigation, the danger 
from an incorrect rate is quite of another order from 
what it used to be in sailing vessels. The time-ball, 
which is dropped at the Liverpool Observatory at 
one o'clock, Greenwich Mean Time, would be of 
more service if it were in a more conspicuous situa- 
tion ; and it has been proposed to drop the ball 
from some more elevated point. Whether the ball 
be dropped from Greenwich or from Liverpool is 
not of much practical importance, but it must be 
dropped, directly, from one of the two Observatories, 
At present, perhaps, few seamen would pay atten- 
tion to this easy mode of getting a rate and an 
error, quite independently for themselves, as a 
check to those furnished by the rater ; but the ob- 
servation takes so little time and costs so little 
trouble, that a little persuasion might be sufficient 
to induce its adoption. There are risks at sea 
against which no foresight can provide; but losses 
from defective compasses or from ill-regulated 
chronometers shuuld be treated as crimes, since 
common care and common sense will secure the 
efficacy of both these instruments. It is to be 
feared that life and property to a large amount are 
yearly sacrificed for want of a little elementary 
knowledge and a small amount of precaution on 
the part of our seamen, who neglect the safeguards 
which are furnished them by modern science. 
Captain Jacob, of the Madras Observatory, has 
forwarded to the Society, and to most of our active 
members, copies of a new catalogue of 144 double 
stars. This is founded on observations made 
with the Lerebours equatoreal in 1850-2, and may 
be considered to be a continuation of the Poona 
Catalogue by the same observer, published in the 
17th volume of our Transactions. The means of 
each set of observations, with remarks, is first given 
(there are 501 sets), and then follows the Catalogue 
itself, in the usual form. The stars which are sus- 
pected of proper motion are set down for two or 
more dates. ‘The most remarkable among them is 
a Centauri, in which the change of angle is very 
conspicuous, even in this short period. There is 
no need of recommending the Poona and Madras 
Catalogues to the attention of double-star ob- 
servers, as Captain Jacob's zeal and skill are suffi- 
ciently estimated, and this important contribution 
to one of the most interesting branches of practical 
astronomy is sure to be rated at its intrinsic value. 
We regret to learn that the climate of Madras does 
not agree with the astronomer, and that it is not 
particularly favourable for astronomical observa- 
tions. Since the last Annual Report Mr. Sheep- 
shanks has been engaged in examining those Stan- 
dard Yards which presented any anomaly in his 
previous observations. The method of floating the 
bars in mercury (which seems to be almost perfect, 
but is very troublesome) assumes, that the bars are 
uniform in their composition and alike in form. It 
would appear that in some instances uniformity of 
composition has not been attained, and that the 
bars do not float even, and the divisions are, con- 
sequently, not in good focus. Mr. William 
Simms, who always prepared the bars for observa- 
tion, made a note of these unsymmetrical bars, and 
Mr. Sheepshanks has recently re-compared them. 
In these later observations, the bars rested on a 
block and roller or stirrup, placed at the distance 
assigned, theoretically, by the Astronomer Royal. 
In two bars the divisions were found to be unsatis- 
factory, the coaling having been carried too far, 
and the edges of the divisions rounded. These will 
be re-divided and measured when the temperature 
becomes nearly 62°. The copper, brass, cast-iron, 
Low Moorand Swedish bars, which had been care- 
fully compared in cold weather with the bronze 
standard, have been again carefully compared 
during the past summer at the highest natural 
heat, and also with the temperature  artifi- 
cially raised. These observations have been 
reduced at Greenwich, under the direction of the 
Astronomer Royal, and they supply an excellent 
scale of comparative expansions of the different 
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metals from about 45° to 65°. This range is suffi- 
cient for what is at present required ; but it is in- 
tended to carry the comparative measures much 
higher (and perhaps lower), and also to get an ab- 
solute measure of expansion. It is known that the 
usual tables of expansion are very erroneous, espe- 
cially in assuming that the ratei s uniform between 
freezing and boiling ; whereas the expansion for 1° 
at 212° is very much larger than that for 1° at 32°. 
As the bars in the comparisons above mentioned 
were plunged in the same mercurial bath, and the 
temperature very carefully ascertained by plunged 
thermometers divided by Mr. Sheepshanks himself, 
it is hoped that these determinations possess very 
great accuracy. The expansion of cast-iron is 
lowest, and that of cast-steel next in order. The 
observations for restoring the lost parliamentary 
standard (that is, a new type of the optical yard 
with numerous authentic copies) may be considered 
therefore to be all but finished. Some time and 
trouble are necessary for reducing all the observa- 
tions to order, but there is very little work to be 
done, and no difficulties. Some attempts have been 
made to ascertain the causes of the anomalies which 
are to be found in the observations of MM. Baily, 
Murphy, &c. in 1836, but only with partial suc- 
cess. Mr. Sheepshanks found, as he expected, 
that when two bars are compared with the So- 
ciety’s apparatus (employed by those gentlemen), 
the difference varied according as the bars were on 
the nearer or farther T piece : the bar nearest the 
observer appearing longer, and that farthest from 
the observer appearing shorter, than it should do. 
This difference, however, though always the same 
way, changed considerably in magnitude; and 
when, in consequence of the cold weather, the to- 
and-fro motion became stiffer, the irregularity was 
almost lawless. An attempt to measure a brass 
bar belonging to the Kew Observatory was quite 
unsatisfactory while using the Society’s apparatus. 
The anomaly depending on position was very large, 
and the final means contradictory. It is almost 
certain that these errors were not caused by tempe- 
rature, or by the insecure mounting of the micro- 
scopes ; but were probably a compound of flexure, 
racking of the frame, and clinging of the Kew flat 
bar to the T piece.* Mr. Sheepshanks conceives 
that the Society’s apparatus could be greatly im- 
proved by some slight alterations ; and, perhaps, 
it would then serve its purpose, if delicately and 
judiciously handled. It is very convenient and 
handy, and if it could be relied on, would serve for 
the graduation of scales, as well as for the compa- 
fison of different measures. The scale of the So- 
eiety is likely, we believe, to be ultimately placed 
m a national collection, and if the Society is wil- 
ling, and the Standard Committee approves of his 
proposal, Mr. Sheepshanks intends to replace it 
with another scale of the same form. but shorter, 
which will present a yard decimally divided. This, 
he conceives, would be the most useful scale which 
could be made for the Society's objects. At the 
same time such alterations should be made in the 
measuring apparatus as will fit it for service. The 
preparations for executing the touch or end-yard 
are almost completed, and the types or generators 
nearly made. The subject has been very carefully 
considered, and at present no difficulties are fore- 
seen. The ends are to be ground on a flat surface, 
the centre of the bar being made the centre of motion. 
The grinding apparatus is made, and looks promising 
enough. The touching surfaces in the standard 
bars are to be of agate, or some similar material, 
expanded into the axis of the bars. It is intended 
to prepare standards of different metals, so that 
fature experimenters may not be teased with large 
differences of expansion. Several methods of com- 
parting two touch-bars have been suggested, some 
of which promise to succeed. Possibly, it may be 
found that the most accurate method will not be 
too nice for ordinary purposes, but, at present, the 
subject has not been sufficiently examined. There 
is no reason to doubt but that a satisfactory prac- 
tical result will be attained, and that without much 


* Subsequent comparisons of the Kew scale with the Go- 
‘vernment apparatus at Somerset House, were fairly con- 





delay. Ina report presented, or shortly to be pre- 

sented, to the Government, the committee for con- 

structing the standard yard and standard pound 

has expressed its opinion, in the strongest manner, 

that the guardianship, use, and regulation of the 

weights and measures of the empire should be given 

in future to a man of science, specially selected for 
his fitness for the office. There is, perhaps, no 

reason to fear the scandalous incompetency which 

distinguished the former keepers of these important 
types, to which, ultimately, most material things 

must be referred; but even a careful, and respect- 

able, and conscientious man will not do, unless by 
education and natural talent he is fitted for the 
duty. A good geometer, with delicate eyes and 
fingers, well acquainted with cognate subjects, and 
familiar with the languages and practices of the 
Continent, would do himself honour and be of 
great service to the country in such a post, and it 
is to be hoped that no one less qualified will be 
appointed. The desire which the chiefs of our 
Government have shown, especially in later times, 

to select well qualified men for their scientific 
appointments, is a warrant that proper representa- 

tions on these points will be attended to if judi- 

ciously urged. The committee of the Royal 
Society for promoting the erection of a large reflect- - 
ing telescope in the Southern hemisphere, have 
applied to the Government for the necessary funds ; 
and it is understood that their application has been 
favourably received. The statement of the sum 
required was based upon an estimate furnished by 
Mr. Grubb of Dublin, on the supposition that the 
telescope is to be a 4-foot reflector, mounted equa- 
toreally, on a plan arranged by Dr. Robinson and 
Mr. Grubb. It must, we apprehend, be under- 
stood that this plan is only provisional, as no deci- 
sion, we believe, has yet been arrived at, on the 
mode of overcoming the difficulties which are pecu- 
liar to the equatoreal movement of a reflecting 
telescope. The Society will learn with satisfaction 
that the more immediate management of this busi- 
ness is entrusted to a sub-committee, consisting 
(besides Dr. Robinson), of the Ear] of Rosse, Mr. 
De la Rue, and Mr. Lassell; and the experience 
and judgment of these four gentlemen, both in 
optical and in engineering arrangements, are a suf- 
ficient guarantee to the astronomical world that no 
construction will be distinctly recommended for 
adoption until all the difficulties incidental to it 
have been sufficiently considered. 

Four small planets revolving between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter have been discovered since our 
last anniversary; the entire number of bodies in 
this remarkable group now amounts to 27. Two 
out of the four new planets were detected during 
the same night (April 6); one early in the evening 
by Dr. Annibal de Gasparis, at Naples, and the 
other some hours later by M. Chacornac, of Mar- 
seilles, who is understood to be engaged in the pre- 
paration of a series of charts under the superin- 
tendence of M. Valz. The former has been named 
Themis, the latter Phocea. Themis was a very 
minute object, estimated as not brighter than stars 
of the twelfth magnitude at the time of its dis- 
covery, and the greater merit therefore belongs to 
the diligent observer through whose exertions we 
have been made aware of its existence. The period 
of Themis is about 2044 days, and that of Phocea 
1352 days. The third planet of 1853 was found by 
Dr. Luther, of the observatory at Bilk near Dus- 
seldorf, on the 5th of May, apparently during a 
comparison of one of Mr. Bishop’s ecliptical charts 
with theheavens. At the suggestion of Baron von 
Humboldt, this planet has received the name Pro- 
serpine. Its revolution is accomplished in about 
1580 days. The latest planetary discovery was 
made by Mr. Hind, at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, 
on the evening of the 8th of November, when an 
object shining as a star of the 9th magnitude upon 
the ecliptical map for 3h R.A., was speedily proved 
to be a new planet, which it is proposed to call 
Euterpe. The position on the above night was less 
than 1° distant from the point at which Thalia was 
detected eleven months previously. So far as can 
be ascertained at present, the period of Eute 





sistent; the Kew bat was supported on numerous rollers. 





less than that of Vesta. Five comets have been 
discovered during the past twelvemonth; two out 
of this number have become unusually conspicuoys 
inthe heavens. The first was found, independently 
by our Associate Professor Secchi, at Rome, a 
March 6; by M. Schweizer, at Moscow, and Mr, 
Tuttle, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 8th: 
and by Dr. Hartwig, at Leipsic, on the 10th. If 
was not visible to the naked eye. The elements 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the comet of 
1664, about which so much has been written by 
Lubienietski and others, but the parabola appears 
to satisfy the observations so well as to decide 
against the identity of the two bodies. A direct 
calculation assigns a period of 1200 years. The 
second comet was discovered by Schweizer, at 
Moscow, on the 4th of April, and continued visible 
in Europe before the perihelion passage for about 
three weeks. At the end of the month it was de. 
tected at various points in the southern heni- 
sphere; the nucleus had the brilliancy of stay 
of the 3rd magnitude, and the tail was 5° or 
6° in length. Various observations of this comet, 
taken at sea, have appeared in our ‘Monthly 
Notices.’ The orbit exhibits no perceptible de 
viation from the parabola. The third comet, 
called by some ‘‘the great comet of 1853,” 
was discovered by M. Klinkerfues, at Gottingen, 
on the 10th of June, at which time it was a 
somewhat faint telescopic object. The perihelion 
passage took place on the 1st of September, and 
about a fortnight before this date the comet had 
become sufficiently bright to be seen without optical 
power. During the last ten days of August it 
attracted general attention in the western heavens, 
by the brilliancy of its nucleus and the length of 
its tail. When finally sinking below our horizon, 
a few days previous to perihelion, the head was 
brighter than stars of the first magnitude. The 
tail is reported to have extended from 15° to 20° 
from the nucleus, as viewed in the clear sky of 
Italy and more southern stations; in this country 
it was not traced more than 8° or 10°. Ar 
markable series of observations of this comet was 
obtained in full daylight by M. Schmidt, at Olmiitz; 
though distant but a few degrees from the sun's 
place, it was seen and well observed each day 
from the 30th of August to the 4th of September 
inclusive. Mr. Hartnup succeeded in finding the 
comet in daylight on the 3d; his interesting re 
marks thereupon will be found in the ‘Monthly 
Notice’ for November. The observations of this 
body do not exhibit any marked indications of 
ellipticity. The elements have some resemblance 
to those of a comet observed by Tycho Brahe in 
1582. The fourth comet was discovered by Mr 
C. Bruhns, of Berlin, on the night of September 
11, soon after which date it was visible, though 
not very conspicuous, to the naked eye. 

elements have some resemblance to those of the 
comet observed in the year 1582 by Tycho Brahe, 
and computed by Pingré, but the parabola repre 
sents the observations very closely. The come 
was visible both before and after perihelion passage. 
The fifth comet was discovered by Mr. Van Ar® 
dale, at. Newark, New Jersey, U.S., on the 25th 
of November, and on the 2nd of the following 
month by M. Klinkerfues, at Gottingen. It is 
siill visible, but continues to be, as at the epoch 
of discovery, a faint telescopic object. ‘The per 
helion distance is very considerable, and only e 
ceeded in a few previous comets. MM. Encke 
and Hansen, to whose labours on the subject of 
planetary perturbation astronomy already owes ° 
much, have recently been engaged in researches 
on the theory of the movemenis of the minor 
planets, and have both arrived at apparently very 
satisfactory results. Each of these geometers his 
assigned formule by which it would appear to be 
possible, without an immoderate amount of labour, 
to calculate the perturbations of any planet what 
ever throughout an indefinite period of time 
whether past or future. Dr. Briinnow, who his 
eo-operated with M. Encke in his researches 
this subject has calculated from euch formule th 
perturbations of Flora by Jupiter and Saturn, e@ 
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Janet as on the occasion of his former labours 
relative to the calculation of the perturbations by 
quadratures. M. Hansen has exhibited a similar 
application of his method by calculating from his 
formuke the perturbations of Egeria by Jupiter. 
The recent researches of Mr. Adams in lunar 
astronomy have led to some important results. 
It appears from a searching examination of Burck- 
hardt’s Lunar Tables by that eminent geometer, 
that the fundamental expression upon which the 
tables of the parallax are based has been seriously 
vitiated, in consequence of several of the terms 
being affected with errors of considerable magni- 
tude. Mr. Adams has found that the error in the 
moon’s computed place resulting from.the com- 
bined influence of these errors in the fundamental 
expression may occasionally amount to between 6" 
and 7". This imperfection of Burckhardt’s tables 
was the more difficult of detection, from the arti- 
ficial manner in which their author has presented 
Laplace's theory, upon which his tables of the 
parallax are professedly founded ; but it acquires 
great, importance from the circumstance of Burck- 
hardt’s Lunar Tables having been chiefly employed 
in recent years in computing the moon’s place for 
the Ephemerides which are published annually in 
the different countries of Europe. The rectification 
indicated by Mr. Adams has already been taken 
into account in the computations for the Nautical 
Almanac, the Berlin Ephemeris, and doubtless all 
other works of the same kind, in the preparation of 
which it has been usual to employ Burckhardt’s 
Lunar Tables. Mr. Adams has also subjected to 
arigorous scrutiny the expressions for the moon’s 
parallax which Damoiseau, Plana, and Pontécoulant, 
had severally deduced from theory, and has suc- 
ceeded in rectifying the labours of these geometers 
so effectually that the three expressions for the 
parallax now exhibit an agreement with each other 
which leaves nothing further to be desired. Finally, 
he has shown that Henderson’s value of the con- 
stant of parallax, as deduced from observation by 
the aid of Damoiseau’s Lunar Tables, when slightly 
amended, exhibits a perfect accordance with the 
corresponding result deducible from theory by the 
aid of M. Peters’ value of the constant of nutation. 
The results to which Mr. Adams has been conducted 
by his researches on the moon’s parallax admit of 
being directly verified by actual observations of the 
moon in our own day. The case is different with 
t to another department of the lunar theory 
which has recently engaged the attention of that 
geometer, and to which his powers of analytical 
investigation have been successfully directed. The 
secular inequalities of the moon’s motion cannot 
fail to be always regarded with deep interest, not 
only on account of the important chapter which 
the researches relative to them form in the history 
of the theory of gravitation, but also by reason of 
the valuable light which they are calculated to 
W upon ancient chronology. Mr. Adams has 
recently detected the existence of a class of 
terms in the expression for the secular inequality 
of the moon’s mean motion, which had escaped 
the sagacity of Laplace, and which, from the 
considerable magnitude of their aggregate effect, 
may not impossibly exercise a sensible influence 
on some of the ancient eclipses. This ques- 
tion can only be definitively decided after Mr. 
Adams has subjected the secular inequalities 
da perigee and node of the lunar orbit to a 
it a oo of investigation, an object to which 
. 8 understood that his attention is at present 


Liyygan.— 4 pril 4th.—Thomas Pell, 


5 Esq., 
dent, in the chair, * 


J. J. Stainton, Esq., 
pop ore a Fellow, and Mr. Charles MeIntoch 
pte Sociate. N. B. Ward, Esq., F.L.S., sent 
or exhibition some living plants of Gentiana verna 
pe a new locality at Galway, where it grows in 
en fe abundance close to the shore. The speci- 
ns sent Were received by Mr. Ward two months 

» on same species has flowered for the last 
On open peaty banks in his garden at 

Clapham Rise, From the same banks Mr. Ward 





likewise ‘sent a cut specimen, in flower, of the 
Andromeda tetragona. In a note which accom- 
panied the specimens, Mr. Ward states that the 
season has been unusually backward, the Lrica 
carnea, which came into flower in the first week of 
January, in 1852 and 1853, not having flowered 
this year until the middle of February, while the 
E. arborea is but just coming into flower, although 
during the last two winters it was in full flower by 
the third week in January. S. Stevens, Esq., 
F.L.S., exhibited a packet of dried plauts col- 
lected by M. Botteri in Dalmatia. Read, a paper 
entitled—‘ Remarks relative to the Affinities and 
Analogies of Natural Objects, more particularly of 
Hypocephalus, a genus of Coleoptera,’ by John 
Curtis, Esq., F.L.S. After some preliminary 
observations on the principles of classification, in 
which he urges upon systematists the importance 
of being guided rather by affinities than by 
analogies, Mr. Curtis proceeds to give a detailed 
account of an exceedingly interesting and anomalous 
beetle, from the collection of Mr. Aspinall Turner, 
of Manchester, which was exhibited and com- 
mented upon by Mr. Adam White at a recent 
meeting of the Linnean Society, and subsequently 
placed by him at Mr. Curtis’s disposal for examina- 
tion. Thisyremarkable beetle, which has received 
the name of Hypocephalus, and which Mr. C. 
proposes to associate with the Lamellicorns, re- 
sembles so many individual members of different 
families, yet agreeing with none, that it has from 
its first discovery been a subject of speculation 
among the most eminent entomologists. ‘I 
snould say,” observes Mr. Curtis, ‘‘it has the head 
of a tortoise, the tusks of a walrus, the legs of a 
kangaroo, and certainly the strength of a giant— 
probably a hundred times greater, in proportion to 
its size, than that of an elephant. Amongst in- 
sects, it has been likened to the mole-cricket, and 
so deceptive are analogies, that when I first beheld 
the Hypocephalus at Florence, I thought it was a 
gigantic Brenthus. M. Desmarest considered it 
allied to the Sylphide, or grave-digging beetles, and 
Dr. Burmeister and Mr. Westwood are agreed 
that it is allied to the Cerambycide. Were it not 
for the deficiency in the number of the palpi, there 
would be no difficulty in associating it with the 
Scaritide, the head and legs being very like those 
of Pasimachus, and the antenne are nearly those 
of Psammophilus, whilst the robust legs, large 
head, ample post-pectus, and remote hind-legs of 
Caladrowm (a New Holland Carabus), at once ex- 
hibit a great resemblance.” Mr. Curtis refers his 
insect, with some doubt, to the H. armatus of 
Desmarest, but mentions that there are so many 
differences between M. Desmarest’s figure and the 
specimen (probably a male) from which his own 
description was taken, that they are in all proba- 
bility different sexes, if not distinct species. Many 
specimens of this beetle have been found in the 
mining districts of Brazil, far south of the Equator. 
Three are reported to have been met with in the 
carcase of a dead horse, and others creeping upon 
the ground. It is also stated to live in rotten wood 
in forests. There is every reason to believe that 
Hypocephalus is a burrowing insect, for which it 
is admirably adapted, by its attenuated form, 
wedge-shaped head, and the incredible strength of 
its hind-legs, while its fore-feet, like those of other 
burrowing insects, are fitted for scraping, clearing 
away the refuse, and passing it backwards. The 
paper was accompanied by an admirable drawing 
from the pencil of Mr. Curtis, as well as by dia- 


grams. 


HorticvurturaL.—A pril 4th.—The Right Hon. 
L. Sulivan in the chair. The most novel and 
striking object exhibited was a flowering specimen 
of Rhododendron Dalhousie, from Mr. Gadesden, 
—to whom belongs the honour of having been the 
first to flower this plant in England. The only 
other place in which it has yet blossomed in Britain 
is Dysart House, in Fifeshire, where it produced 
flowers last year. Mr. Gadesden’s plant had had 
five blooms on it, but two of them had dropped,— 
each of which measured about 4} inches in dia- 








meter, and as much in length. They greatly 
resembled the flowers of the white lily (L. can- 
didum), except that they were deeply tinged in the 
throat with yellow. Notwithstanding their size, 
they were not at all flimsy in texture; on the con- 
trary, the petals were thick, and the flowers well 
formed. When it is considered that a single stem, 
some 18 inches in height, produced five flowers, 
the display that may be expected to be made by a 
large specimen, covered with flowers of the dimen- 
sions stated, must be grand ; and, therefore, whe- 
ther this rhododendron prove hardy or not, it 
must be regarded as an acquisition. A Knightian 
Medal was awarded.—From Messrs. Lane came 
four boxfuls of roses, the queen of flowers, in as 
fine condition as they could have been in the 
month of June. A Banksian Medal was awarded. 
— Messrs. Henderson furnished Cheiranthora 
linearis, a New Holland plant, spoken of many 
years ago by Mr. Cunningham as being a plant of 
great beauty. It has violet or rather blue starry 
flowers of sufficient size to be showy. A Cer- 
tificate of Merit was awarded.—Dr. Royle drew 
attention to specimens of paper, rope, cordage, 
and other substances prepared from the plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca). We also entered into details 
concerning the amount of produce obtainable from 
an acre of plantain ground, independently of the 
fruit, for which alone the plant is now cultivated. 
The paper, although for the most part unbleached, 
and not prepared with European skill, was of the 
best quality as regards strength and fineness. The 
threads of the Musa textilis constituted, he ob- 
served, the invaluable Manilla hemp. After going 
into statements upon these important points, he 
directed attention to a living plant of the Boeh- 
meria nivra, Chou-ma, or China grass, also called 
occasionally, though erroneously, Manilla hemp. 
Specimens of the raw material and of the exquisite 
manufactures prepared by the Chinese from this 
plant were laid upon the table; the excessive 
strength of its fibres was pointed out, and it was 
shown that the Indian province of Assam was capable 
of alone supplying an unlimited quantity of such 
hemp. The Vice-Secretary produced a specimen 
of the plant from Shanghae, and remarked that 
since it was capable of enduring the climate of so 
cold a part of China, it might be reasonably ex- 
pected to succeed as a field crop in the west and 
south of Ireland. It had this advantage over 
common hemp, that it was perennial, not annual, 
and afforded two or three cuttings in a year,—so 
that it might be found much cheaper to grow, and 
more productive, as well as of far better quality, 
than hemp itself. 


ENToMoLocicaL.—April 3rd.—W. W. Saun- 
ders, Esq., F.L.S., &c., President, in the chair. 
T. Tapping, Esq., and the Rev. D. F. Jarman, 
were elected Members. Mr. Douglas exhibited a 
larva of an Llachista mining in a blade of grass ; 
and observed, that now the habit of these hitherto 
unknown larve had been discovered, they were not 
difficult to find. The Rev. Joseph Greene exhi- 
bited a bred specimen of the very rare British 
Bombyx. Glaphisia crenata, reared from a larva 
found on a poplar at Hatten, Bucks. Mr. Baly 
exhibited some fine Hymenoptera, taken by Signor 
Bottesi in Dalmatia. Mr. Stevens exhibited some 
rarities recently sent from Santarem by Mr. Bates, 
including several Hrycinide hitherto thought to 
belong to different genera, but which were proved 
to be of the same species. Mr. Stevens also ex- 
hibited some new and rare insects collected in the 
north of China by Mr. Fortune. Mr. Saunders 
exhibited some insects taken in Ceylon by Mr. 
Thwaites, an Adolias and its larva, and one of the 
Arctide with its larva-bearing, foliaceous appen- 
dages, being the most conspicuous. Mr. Spence 
communicated an extract of a letter from Mr. 
Thwaites, stating that in Ceylon large red ants had 
been introduced into one of the coffee plantations 
for the purpose of destroying the Cocci investing 
the cofiee bushes, which they had accomplished ; 
but as their bite was very severe, and they in con- 
sequence were much dreaded. by the natives, it 
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was to be feared that unless on failure of the Cocci 
they took their departure, they would be a serious 
impediment to the cultivation of the coffee crops, 
and as bad as the insects they had removed ; but 
this remained to be proved. Mr. Douglas read 
from the ‘Annales de la Société Entomologique de 
France’ an account of a method of capturing 
Bolbocerus mobilicornis. The following papers 
were also read: — ‘ Description of Saccophora 
Batesii, a new species of this singular genus, with 
Illustrative Figures of the Larva,’ &c., by E. 
Newman, Esq., President. ‘ Descriptions of some 
new Lamellicorn Beetles, captured in the north of 
China, (by Mr. Fortune,) with Figures of the 
Species,’ by W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 
‘Descriptions of some Coleopterous Larve, with 
Figures,’ by John Curtis, Esq., F.L.S. 


ANTIQUARIES. — April 6th. — The Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair. Various presents 
of books were announced, and the Report of the 
Auditors was read. Monsieur A. Charma, of 
Caen, and the Abbé Cochet, of Dieppe, were 
elected Honorary Members, and Mr. Henry Robin- 
son was elected a Fellow. The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
exhibited a Roman spoon found in Bucklersbury. 
Mr. Adey Repton communicated some remarks 
on the forms of the Saxon and Norman arches 
in England, which he illustrated by drawings of 
examples executed by himself. Dr. Guest, in a 
letter to the Secretary, communicated an account 
of discoveries at Canosa, the ancient city of Canu- 
sium, in Apulia. The necropolis of this city ex- 
tends upwards of three miles, and the researches 
of M. Bonucci have led to the discovery of nume- 
rous painted vases, some of them of great beauty. 
Among them is one representing Darius amidst 
his nobles, attended by Greece and Asia. The 
anniversary meeting was announced for Monday 
the 24th April, and the ordinary meetings were 
then adjourned to the 4th May. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday —Linuan, 8 p.m. 

_ Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

_- Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Socicty of Arts, 8 p.m. 

_ London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Soirée; Mr, Alfred 
Smee, F.R.S., on the Stereoscope, and on Bino- 
cular Perspective and its application to Photo- 
graphy and Painting.) 

-- Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Weimar, April 6th. 

THERE are few towns in Germany, none certainly 
of the same size, which excite such interest in the 
lovers of art and literature as the small ‘‘Resi- 
denzstadt,” Weimar. Every street and alley is 
full of associations of the great men, the intel- 
lectual giants, who have passed away. And as 
one wanders by the rapidly flowing Ilm, through 
the green fields, or under the shady trees of the 
park, one almost expects to meet old Lucas 
Cranach, bending under his weight of years, or 
descry Goethe and Schiller in the distance, in 
earnest discourse, or Herder, sauntering alone, full 
of philosophic thoughts, or Wieland, drawing from 
the rich beauties of the surrounding nature fresh 
thoughts and quaint fancies for his poetic soul. 
One is not, however, obliged to content oneself 
with associations. The works of these men, and 
monuments erected to their honour, abound. In 
one of the churches a beautiful altar-piece is shown. 
It is from the hand of Lucas Cranach, and is the 
finest work of that great master which I have seen, 
and is especially interesting from the introduction 
in it of portraits of the artist himself, of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Duke Bernard, the friend of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and one of the great generals 
of the Thirty Years’ War. In the same church, a 
tablet in the pavement marks the spot where 








Herder was buried, but in the square before the 
church a fine’ bronze statue by Schaller has been 
erected to his memory. In the palace of the Grand 
Duke four rooms have been set apart and dedicated 
to the four illustrious names of Weimar—Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Wieland. They are very 
handsomely, but simply furnished, and the walls 
painted in fresco with subjects taken from the 
works of the men to whom they are dedicated. 
Antique busts and statues, and handsome porphyry 
vases and “tazzi,” contribute not a little to the 
classical decoration of the rooms. The finest col- 
lection of the works of Carstens is preserved there. 
Asmus Jacob Carstens, the great Danish artist, 
who was expelled in the last century from his own 
country, and made for himselfa home in Germany, 
had more influence than any other man on the 
taste and studies of the artists of the latter end of 
the last and beginning of the presentcentury. He 
was the great friend and adviser of Thorwaldsen, 
Rauch, Dahl, and many, indeed most, of the great 
painters and sculptors of Germany. The works of 
his preserved at Weimar are drawings—some on a 
very large scale—in pen-and-ink and chalk, and 
generally illustrative of classical subjects. They 
are full of spirit and fire, with wonderful expression 
and great correctness in the drawing. , There are 
many drawings here from the famous collection of 
the King of Holland, which was dispersed a few 
years ago, some excellent pictures of Cranach, and 
a drawing by Raffaelle, of the female group taken 
from the picture of the Entombment in the 
Borghese collection. The group is, however, 
differently arranged in the drawing and the 
picture. There are a great many other most in- 
teresting and valuable works of art in the palace, 
but the enumeration of them would take up too 
much space in a short letter. To me by far the 
most interesting visit which I paid at Weimar was 
to the house of Schiller. I was wandering 
through the streets, trying to find out for myself 
whatever might be worth seeing, for I have a par- 
ticular dislike to that loquacious torment, a ‘‘ valet 
de place,” when I saw, painted over the entrance of 
a neat, quiet, clean-looking house, the words— 
‘*Hier wohnte Schiller’ (here dwelt Schiller). It 
was not without feelings of deep reverence and 
thankfulness to the great poet, that I climbed, step 
after step, till I reached the rooms in the garret 
which had been set apart for Schiller’s study. 
One’s warmer feelings are at first shocked by a long 
row of slippers of all sizes occupying the length of 
the wall of the entrance room, which you are in- 
formed are to keep your feet, in dirty weather, 
from soiling the floor, and by the table heaped with 
paltry lithographs of the living and dead, animated 
and inanimate, ornaments of Weimar, to be sold 
for the benefit of the occupier of the house. The 
second, or reception-room has been fitted up, more 
under the influence of love and gratitude than, in 
my opinion, of good taste, by the ladies of Weimar, 
with a splendid carpet worked by their own fair 
hands, chairs covered with tapestry from the same 
‘‘fabrique,” classical statues in plaster of Paris, 
fresh-looking arabesques, prints, and a snow white 
porcelain stove. Quitting this evidence of female 
veneration and respect, this offspring of coffee 
parties and tea parties, we come into the room, the 
sacred spot where the great poet lived his real life, 
embodied his noble and heart-stirring thoughts, and 
from which he sent forth to the world those lofty 
and generous sentiments, whose influence on Ger- 
many and the world at large will be felt as long as 
the language in which they are expressed exists. 
Here all is simple. A few drawings and sketches 
from his own hand ornament the walls. An old- 
fashioned wooden bedstead occupies one corner of 
the room. A small pianoforte, of the rudest con- 
struction, is placed between the old-fashioned stove, 
with its antique brass firescreen, and the door 
which led to his dressing room. In one corner re- 


poses the old guitar, on which the ‘ Hofrath’s’ wife 
used to play when she visited her husband in his 
hours of work. Near the window. stands the 
writing table, simple in its appearance, but with a 
complicated screw-work, like the handle of a barrel- 
organ, to raise the desk part of it, and adapt it to 
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the purposes of a writing-desk or reading-eng), 
Underneath, the foot-bath of cold water which 
Schiller used to drive away sleep when overwork, 

or weary in brain. The old lamp still stood on th. 
table. Some old manuscripts and _ letters jy 
around, and a few of the poet’s favourite books, 
amongst which I remarked, with no small pleasure 
a German translation of ‘Macbeth.’ A stern a, 
plicity reigned around, unbroken save by the ty 
great albums, splendidly bound and gilt, which 
occupied one of the tables, and in which all the eds. 
brated pilgrims to this shrine of genius have writtey 
their names, or penned eulogies, or inserted dray. 
ings to the honour and glory of the poet, | 
finished this pleasant day at Weimar by a visit tp 
the theatre, so long under the joint management 
of Schiller and Goethe, and now boasting of Lixt 
as its Capellmeister, one of the greatest and mos 
celebrated pianists of the day. It was pleasant ty 
see him, with his elfin locks and long bony finger, 
covered with the everlasting white gloves, ashe 
conducted Weber's Euryanthe, which I heard noy 
for the first time in Germany. This opera, which 
was given in Berlin for the first time in 1825, ws 
lately played there to a very full house, with th 
assistance of the Demoiselles Koster and Wagner, 
and Messieurs formes and Krause, and the succes 
of the opera is said to have been extraordinary. 





VARIETIES. 


Kingsholm.—In your report (‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ Aprl 
8th) of a communication by Mr. Hogg to th 
Royal Society of Literature, that gentleman is r- 
presented as asserting that the single combi 
between Edmund Ironside and the Danish King 
Canute, described in detail by one of the old chro 
niclers, was actually fqught in the Island d 
Olney or Alney, adjoining the city of Gloucester 
Permit me to express my doubts that this duel ever 
took place, although I admit that it was certainly 
contemplated. Mr. Hogg appears to have bea 
anticipated in the second portion of his paper by 
Mr. Akerman, who in a communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries (reported in the ‘Lit. Gaz’ 
of the 20th January last) offers the same conjecture; 
namely, that the designation, Kingsholn, was 
given to the island in question on account of its 
having been chosen for the scene of the intended 
single combat, which by the Danes was called 
Holmgang. ANTIQUARIUS. 

Galvano-plastic Niello.—Niello, a peculiar style 
of enamelling, consists in engraving or stamping 
figures on a plate of silver or gold, and then filling 
the incised lines, or impressed pattern, with a sot 
of enamel, differing, however, from true enamé, 
which is a kind of glass, by being formed ofa 
mixture of the sulphurets of lead, silver, and cope. 
This mixture is of a black colour—hence the nam 
niello from nigellum, derived from niger, black- 
and when melted into the intaglio parts of a plats 
gives it somewhat the appearance of an inked er: 
graved copper plate. A new kind of niello work 
has lately been introduced on the Continent, 2 
which, however, the figures are not produced by 
an enamel of sulphuret of silver, as in the tne 
niello, but by a different coloured metal: thus’ 
plate of gold may be produced fine engravings, the 
lines of which are in silver, and soon. * 
Many highly ornamental and useful applications 
might be made of these processes, especially in the 
manufacture of church furniture. Instead of si 
ply engraving the name and legend upon pieces df 
plate presented to persons, it might be put ® 
letters of gold at very little more expense. —Minily 
Journal. ' 

Cattle Market.—We noticed yesterday 2 g3%8 : 
50 negroes, 300 sheep, 150 fat beeves, and abou 
an equal number of horses and mules, all none 
on the wharf awaiting a steamer to start down 
river for the Southern market.— Louisville Cour. 

Thames Tunnel.—At the commemoration of ‘ 
opening of the Tunnel the other day, 16,589 
sengers passed through it, and the sum recel 
was 68/, 18s, 3d.—Builder. 
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HE POPULAR NEW 
NOVELS, 


READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


EMILIE CARLEN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Julie; 


Or, LOVE AND DUTY. 





RS. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Flora Lyndsay. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE DUCHESS,” 


The Cardinal. 


* An exquisite love story.” —John Bull. 





RicuarD BentLEy, New Burlington Street, 





THIS DAY. 


ULIAN ; or the Close of an Era. 


By L. F. 
BUNGENER. 2 vols., fcap. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


9 


NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. By J. L. STE- 
PHENS. With numerous Engravings. Revised from the latest 
American Edition, with Additions, by F. Carnerwoop. 8yo, 
cloth, 12s, 


3. 
jack and the TANNER of WYMONDHAM. 
A Tale of the Time of Edward the Sixth. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 


4, 
A PORTRAITURE of the REV. W. JAY, 
rie of Bath. By Rev. THOMAS WALLACE. Fecap., cloth, 
5. 


VENINGS IN MY TENT: or, Wanderings 
4 in the African Sahara. By Rev. N. DAVIS, F.R.S.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 yols., post 8vo., cloth. 


6. 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 


Mrs. WEBB. A New Edition, with Designs by Joun Git- 
Bert. Feap., cloth, 7s. 6a. 


1s. 6d. cloth. 
(Railway Reading.] 


z 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 


[HE TENT AND THE ALTAR; or, Sketches 


from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


In feap., handsomely gilt. Uniform with “ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 


8, 

[THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
BARTLETT. Second Edition. 

Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 

cloth ; 21s. morocco extra. 


By W. H. 
With 28 Illustrations on 
Super royal Syo, price 12s. 


9. 
HERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Auth “YM -”” Sec Editi 
Price 7s. 6d., Po den of “ Mary Powell.” Second Edition. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


No. 3, Part Matt East, anv 7, St. Mantin’s PLace, 
TraratcarR Savane, Lonpon. 


Established May, 1844. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 


ar = 2 aeaee 
© requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 


which i 
. a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 


curity. 
vena payable in Janvary and Jury, and for the con- 
be paid ether dr residing at a distance, will, on application, 
without expen the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 

pense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Now ready, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. 


With Bemarks on the Docabularies of Amasonian Languages, 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, price 18s. 


“Mr. Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and entertaining work, containing very much that will interest the 
professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Atlas. 

“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in 
the patience with which sickness, suffering, and privation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind 
us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.”—Spectator. 

“Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly interesting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their habits, 
institutions, and manners, all of which he does noi fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes.”—Morning Advertiser, 
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“+* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


HITHER AND THITHER; 


oR, 


SKETCHES OF TRAVELS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


By REGINALD FOWLER, Esa. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


LONDON: FREDERICK R. DALDY, 10, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








Now ready, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Iilustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature. ; 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S,, M.R.I.A. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 


In royal 16mo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 


Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and. Plants in Fruit. 


By T. C, ARCHER, Esa. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 
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Recently published, price 5s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE VINE, 
AS WELL UNDER GLASS AS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
By JOHN SANDERS. 





“Mr. Assheton Smith’s place at Tedworth has long possessed a great English reputation for the excellence of its fruit 
and vegetables : one is continually hearing in society of the extraordinary abundance and perfection of its produce at seasons 
when common gardens are empty, and the great world seems to have arrived at the conclusion that the kitchen-gardening 
and forcing there are nowhere excelled. We have, therefore, examined with no common interest the work before us, for it 
would be strange indeed, if the man who can act so skilfully as Mr. Sanders should be unable to offer advice of correspond- 
ing value, We have not been disappointed. Hackneyed as is the story of grape-growing, readers will always be attracted 
by a new work on the subject, especially in a country like England, where the aim of everybody is to know how a thing is 
done, rather than wherefore. In this case they will be fully satisfied. Mr. Sanders’s directions are as plain as words can 
make them; and we will add, as judicious as his long experience had led us to expect. After a very careful perusal of his 
little treatise we find nothing to object to and much to praise. Crotchets he has none. He seems to be a plain straightfor- 
ward man, who tells his story in a straightforward way ; and if he does not always appreciate the reason of his own success, 
at all events he teaches others how they may attain the same success as himself.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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On Wednesday, Part V. (containing w valuable paper on the FERNS) OF THE 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS. 





Hinder the Authority of the Words Commissioners of the Admiralty. 





Tre Lorps Commissioners oF THE ApMiratty having been pleased to direct that the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage should be om. 
tinued and completed with Floras of New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, instructions have been given to Dr. Hooxer to prepare the: 
works uniformly with the Antarctic Flora concluded in 1847. 


The Fiona or New Zeatanp will contain descriptions in English and Latin, with copious observations, Botanical, Geographical, aj 
Economical, (in English,) of the genera and species of Flowering Plants and Ferns which are known to inhabit the New Zealand Islands, 
A synopsis of the Mosses, Jungermannize, Seaweeds, Fungi, and Lichens will be added, and the work illustrated with one hundred quarto 
lithographic plates. 


Materials for this important work have been gradually accumulating since the voyages of Captain Cook, in the form of specimens al | 


drawings, some of which have long been available to seience in our Museums, although many of them have hitherto remained unpublished 
Of these the most valuable are contained in the British Museum and the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, and consist of,— 


1. The collections of Banks and Solander in Cook’s first voyage (in 1769 and 1770), and of the Forsters in Cook’s second voyage (1773 
and 1777), which, together with a magnificent series of drawings, are deposited in the British Museum. 


2. The plants of Mr. Menzies procured in Dusky Bay when on Captain Vancouver's voyage (1791), of which the greater part ate pre 
served in the Hookerian Herbarium. 


3. The collections of the brothers Allan and Richard Cunningham, who visited the northern parts of the Northern Island only: Alla 


Cunningham in 1826, and Richard in 1833. From these the ‘ Prodromus Flore Nove Zelandie’ of Allan Cunningham was mainly com | 


piled. They are preserved in the Herbarium of Mr. Heward, who has liberally placed them in Dr. Hooker’s hands for examination. 


4. Contributions from various occasional visitors to the Northern Island between the years 1825 and 1845, especially from Mr. Frat : 


Dr. Logan, Mr. Edgerley, and Mr. Stephenson. 
5. Those of the Antarctic Expedition in the Bay of Islands, in 1842. 


6. Very extensive collections formed on various parts of the coast and interior of the Northern Island by the Rev. W. Colenso, at! 


Messrs. Bidwell and Dieffenbach ; by the former especially, who has assiduously devoted himself to Botany during many years of Mit 
sionary labours. These explorers alone have reached the mountains and lakes in the interior of the Northern Island, and greatly enriche! 


our Flora. Mr. Bidwell has also formed collections of great rarity and. value in the northern parts of the Middle Island. 


7. An extensive collection formed partly at the Bay of Islands, but especially at Banks’ Peninsula on the Middle Island, by M. Raat 


during the voyage of the French frigate L’Aube, and which are catalogued in M. Raoul’s ‘ Choix de Plantes de la Nouvelle Zélande, with 
descriptions and figures of some new species. This Herbarium is preserved in the Paris Museum, from which a complete collection 
transmitted to Sir W. Hooker’s Herbarium. 

8. Very large and valuable collections formed at the Bay of Islands and at Auckland, by Dr. Sinclair, Colonial Secretary. 

9. Lastly, a beautiful and very extensive Herbarium made by Dr. Lyall, Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.St.V. Acheron, during het 
survey of the coasts, especially of the Middle and Southern Islands, in 1847-51. This collection contains many important additions from 
Dusky Bay, which had not been visited since Vancouver’s voyage; and from other ports previously unexplored. The collection of neatly 
250 kinds of Seaweeds procured by Dr. Lyall js of the greatest beauty and value. 


These materials give a Flora of fully seven hundred flowering-plants and ferns, including the magnificent timber-trees, pines, fe, oF 


the Islands; and there is a greater number of Cryptogamic Plants, whose determination has been undertaken :— 


Jungermannia, by W. Mitten, Esq. Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berxetey, M.A. 
Mosses, by W. Witson, Esq. Seaweeds, by Dr. Harvey. 
Lichens, by the Rev. Cnurcuttt Banineton, M.A. 
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NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
I PANY, No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 





. TRUSTEES. ‘ oe 

j alins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. , John Campbe enton, Esq. 
eae Madox % Esq. Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

William Wilberforce, Esq. 
er bert H. F E 
Villiam Adams, Esq. obert H. Forman, Esq, 
an Atkins, Esq. | John Hamilton, Esq. 
Hi. A. Bevan, Esq. J. Mathews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. Chas. O. Parnell, Esq. 
W. Williams, Esq. 
eee Ralph W. Bishop, E 
enry Adron, Esqs alp . Bishop, Esq. 
wb M‘Culloch, Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq. 
Soxicitors.—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
SecreTany.—David Alison, Esq. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. 
The Rev James Shergold Boone, | Charles Pemberton, Esq. 

AM. Jas. Farrington Lowther, Esq. 
Captain Creed. George Y. Robson, Esq. 

Roger Gadsden, Esq. W. H. Trinder, Esq. 
Szcretary.—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 

The Policies of this Company being indisputable (in terms of the 
Deed of Constitution duly registered) are TRANSFERABLE 
SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent, as in the case 
of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and perhaps for- 
gotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as FAMILY 
PROVISIONS, they relieve the assured from all doubt and «nxiety 
as tothe future. This isa purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, the whole 
profits being divided amongst the Assured themselves, and the 
following shows the large and steadily progressive business the 
Company is now doing, and has done during the last five years:— 

Sums Assured. New —" 





1849 seecreees £108,647 

1850 ce.eseere 110,215 3974 

1851 ceeeeeese 127,488 4438 

1852... . 115.195 4296 

1853 .eseeeeee 123,093 4532 
RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT, 


This Company grant Policies to Members of their own Company, 
assuring against Death by Railways, on Payment of ONLY ONE 
8UM OF FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. Thus,a person aged 
30, who has an ordinary Assurance with the Company for £100, 
for which he pays £2 ds. Lld. annually, may have a Railway 
Policy for £1000 for one single payment of 40s. payable in the event 
of his death by railway accident, and in addition to the £100 
secured by the ordinary Policy. 


SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 

This Company have introduced a plan of Assurance, whereby 
the following important advantages are secured by ONE POLICY. 

1. The payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself at a 
specified age. 

2, An Annuity to commence at that age. 

3. The payment of a principal sum in the event of death, when- 
ever that may happen. 

4. The full benefit of all sums paid, although the Premiums 
should at any time be discontinued. 

5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified age. 

6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of 
the Assured. 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly; but by an arrangement with an Agent, acting for the 
Company, they may be paid weekly or monthly. 

All these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there is no 
sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the party should 
not continue his payments. 

Asan example, a person aged 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, will 
secure £50, payable to himself on his attaining 60 years of age, and 
an Annuity of £10 on reaching that age; and in the event of his 
death at any time ‘however soon that may happen after he has 
made the first payment}, the £50 will be paid to his representa- 
tives. By doubling the Premium the sum assured wiil be £100, 
and the Annuity £20. If in place of fixing upon the age of 60, he 
should prefer the age of 55, the Premium for an Assurance of £50, 
and an Annuity of £10, would be £3 16s. 9d. yearly. Asan example 
of the effect of discontinuing to pay Premiums, supp’ se a person 
aged 25 to take a Self-Protecting Policy for £100, and an Annuity 
of £20, payable on attaining 60, and to continue the payment of 
Premiums only until he reaches 35 years of age, in such case the 
Policy will remain effectual to the extent of £27 4s. 6d., and an 
Annuity of £5 $s. 10d. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


TS SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
IN combines the advantage of Participation in the whole 
Profits with moderate Preatiumes 

Mss Premiums are as low as those of the non-participating scale 
of the proprietary Companies. They admit of being so not only 
bord bay = ample reversion of profits to the Policy- 

ing free from th e iv 

Sharebee” e burden of payment of dividend to 

At the first division of Surplus—as at 3ist December, 1852— 
ap Additions were made to Policies which had come within 
noe class, varying from 20 to 54 per cent. on their 

In all points of practice—as in the provision for the indefeasibilit 
ppp facility of license for travelling or residence sheen, 
= of obtaining advances on the value of the Policies—the regu- 

ions of the Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal 
as is consistent with right principle. 

Annvat Premivm to Assure £100 ar DratH. 








Are .. 25 7 30 1 35 | 40 1 45 | 80 
faajfad ss. a/£8.4,£5.0 £s.d 
118 o]2 1 612 6 le 14 913 3 Sl4 1 7 








Brexw: 
IENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 














Number | d | : a 
Tn years. ae | oe Ack Emini 
| New Policies. Se. end of Period. 

} —_ 
=. | 658 | £281,082 £69,009 
1848-49 | 883 | 404,734 95,705 
1850-51 an | 410,933 134,406 
—s | 259 535,157 207,803 

1378 587,118 305,134 





*.* Policies are now issued fi 5 i 

pay ree of Stamp Duty; and attention 
“Sontine re circumstance, that Premiums lend for Life 
Raenaaa Pda eo as a deduction from income in the 
(free) on application ull Reports and every information had 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 


President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor. —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 














Age! First |Second| Third | Fourth | Fifth Remainder 
Be) Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

igs. ales. dd£sa|£a.4a)£58 4] £8. a 
20 |018 2}019 2} 1 0 3 115 128 i18 2 
30/1 3 9/1 56 2]}1 6 8 +18 4]110 0] 210 5 
40 {111 10}1 13 9] 11510 118 1 20 6 38 3 
Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 


be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy. Sum Insured. 





Bonuses. Amount. 

| £ £ s. 4d. & “«¢@ 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1038 2 4 4038 2 4 


1828 3000 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. * 





een INDEMNITY INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


For the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, For 
geries, Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-payment of 
Rent. 

Life Assurance is also effected on improved and safe principles. 
Capital, £500,000 (with power to increase to £1,0' 0,000), in 100,000 
Shares of £5 each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 

Offices. —CaNNON-STREET West, Lonpon. 
Solicifors.—Messrs. Humpnrevs, Son, and Morcan. 
Managing Director.—W 111.141M Rex pat, Esq. 

Consulting Actuary.—A G. Fintaison, Esq., 1, Old Jewry, City. 

This Company has been established for the purpose of combining 
in one Office, and concentrating under one management, the 
various modes in which the principle of insurance is capable of 
being employed. 

The business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
comprises all the form of insurance at present in action, and 
includes some new and important features not previvusly brought 
before the public. ‘These are divided between its three main 
departments in the following manner:— 

Ist. Insurance against robberies, forgeries. frauds, &c. 

2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and guarantee of 
rents. (This department includes the collection of debts and rents 
without suarantee, at a moderate commission.) The winding-up 
of bankrupt and insolvent estates, and advances to assurers, on 
the security of unrealised assets not immediately available, and 
the purchase and sale of estates. 

3rd. Fire and Life insurance in all its branches. Insurances to 
mortgagers, providing for repayment of mortgage money. Annui- 
ties and loans to policy-holders on real and personal security. 
The Fire department includes a new feature of considerable im- 
pertance ; insurance against loss of business-profits in consequence 
of fire. 

Applications for Shares, Prospectuses, and Agencies, to be 
addressed to the Secretary. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the Kingdom. 

Apply to W. Rendall, Esq. 








AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTaBLisHeD 1835.—Capirat, £500,000. 


Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usua). 


INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 


No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
* JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 





GEORGE G ‘i 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate — Resident Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, ‘ 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 

Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
serious attention of all classes; not only on account of the actual 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by the 
government of the country. 
Increasing rates of premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half premiums only required during first seven years. 
sum assured payable at 60, or at death, 
Provision during minority for Orphans. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
Half credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable ; the 
unpaid half-premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 
At the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 30 per cent. 
was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
policies. 








___ (rnoprietanry.) { __ sé (torr at.) a as 
Half | Whole |! |, | Half- | Quar- 
& |Premium Predivaaal ‘aie es | Yearly | terly 
< jistSeven| Rem. | ge. | mium. | re- Pre- 
Years, | of Life. || | * | mium. | mium. 
— | ' —-—~ 
£8, a.) £ 8. d.| Years./Mths./ £ s. a. £ 8. d.| £8. d. 
3]119)2 3 6 30 0 127 3}1 4 24/012 8 
40}1 9 2) 218 4] 3/27 6{1 4 4/012 4 
60};2 2 614 50 6 |2 710)1 4 61012 5 
avis 6 sles 4| 9 |2 8 2}1 4 81012 6 








E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
AN DREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of 8000 Policies. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 

Resident Director. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. end solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hydé- 
park. 


HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUI PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN’S HERBACEOUS 

APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 


when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properiies to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath wil! scarcely ever be taken without 
it. Inthe buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. AN REW URE, M.D., F.R.8., 
&c.—Soid at !s. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piceadilly (6 coors west of Regent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favour- 

able impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost 
importance to every individual, both as regards the general health, 
by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession 
of pure and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the purpose, ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
stands unrivalled in its capability of eradicating all tartar and 
concretions, and imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, 
removing spots of incipient decay, rendering the gums firm and 
red, and from its aromatic influence, imparting sweetne-s and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Caurton.—The words 
“ Rowlands’ Odonto ” are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden, engraved on the Government stamp affixed on 
each box Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ae NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 

AT MECHI’S, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 

A Visit to his Establishment will prove that there is not in 
London another such Stock of Elegancies. They consist of Tables, 
Envelope Cases, Netting Boxes, Companions, Cabinets, Jewel 
Cases, Work Boxes, Dressing Cases, Tea Caddies, Hand and Pole 
Sereens, Card Racks, Table Inkstands, Regency Writing Desks, 
Porifolios, Playing Cards, and Visiting Card Cases, Cigar and 
Rettle Cases, Note and Cake Baske‘s; also an assortment of 
Needle Cases. in Pearl and Tortoiseshell, Silver and Gold Pencil 
Cases, Pen Holders, and other Articles suitable for Presents. 
Inventor of the Patent Castellated Tooth Brush. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a CERTAIN CURE 

for LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Mr. Daniel Jones Collier, of 
Treman, Wales, was for seven years a severe sufferer from the 
effects of a diseased liver, and although he had the best medical 
advice, he became worse ; in fact, he was reduced to such a state 
of weakness, combined with difficulty of breathing, that life ap- 
peared to be ebbing fast away. In despair, he at last tried Hollo- 
way’s Pills; after taking a few doses he experienced a change for 
the better, and by continuing them fora short time he was entirely 
cured, after every other means had failed to afford him the 
slightest relief.—Sold by all druggists; and at Professor Hollo- 


14th September, 1853. 




















Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


way’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS ON SALE AT REDUCED PRICES 


bf 


G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 





* * The following important Works having become the property of the Advertiser, they are offered for sale at the REDUCED PRICES Arerxgp 4 
CATALOGUE, containing many interesting Modern Books, at very reduced prices, is in preparation, and will be forwarded, post free, upon application, 


Splendid Illuminated Work. 


The English Crusaders, containing 
an Account of all the English Knights who formed part 
of these Expeditions, with accurate representations of 
300 Coats of Arms of the Crusaders, and various rich 
embellishments and large initial letters from ancient and 
rare MSS., all illuminated in gold and colours, by J. C. 
DANSEY, a large vol. royal 4to, £2 2s.; pub. at £4 4s. 

Dickinson, 1850. 
This is a very superb and highly interesting volume, which 
cost the author several thousand pounds in the getting up. 

Only a few copies remain for sale at the present reduced price. 


Brayley and Britton’s new History of 
SURREY: comprising its History, Topography, Anti- 
quities, Geology, Picturesque Beauties, &c.; the Geo- 
logical portion by Dr. Mantell, with 400 beautiful 
engravings, 5 large vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s.; - = 

S. 8 


The same Work, in a large type, and on superfine paper, 

5 vols. 4to, cloth, £3 10s.; pub. at £16 16s. 1848, 

Very few copies of this valuable work (which cost £14,000 

in its preparation) remain for sale: and it will not be re- 
printed. Early application is therefore requested. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, trans- 
lated into Spenserian Verse, by J. H. WIFFEN, fine 
Portrait, and 20 beautiful Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo, boards, 
1is.; pub. at £2 2s. Murray, 1826. 


History of the Ancient Britons, from 
the Earliest Period to the Invasion of the Saxons, com- 
piled from the Original Authorities, by the Rev. J. A. 
GILES, D.C.L., 2 vols. 8vo, Second Edition, cloth, 12s. ; 
pub, at £1 10s. G. Willis, 1854. 

The most valuable work on the subject. Vol II. consists 
of the original Histories, from which this work has been 
compile¢, viz., Excerpta ex Scriptoribus Gr. et Lat.; Gildas ; 

Nennius; Excerpta ex Beda, &c. 


Life and Times of Alfred the Great, 
drawn up from the most authentie Ancient Chroniclers, 
and including important facts now first: published, by 
the Rev. J. A. GILES, D.C.L., Second Edition, with 
coloured plate of King Alfred’s Jewels, 8vo, new cloth, 
6s.; pub. at 12s. G, Willis, 1854. 

The most valuable and authentic Life of Alfred the Great. 

Included are Alfred’s Will, in Saxon, with translations; the 

Treaty between Alfred and Guthrum, in Saxon; Fulk’s Letter 

to Alfred; Alfred’s Preface to Gregory’s Pastoral Care, in 


| 





Saxon, with a translation; a Chronological Summary of | 


Anglo-Saxon History, &, 
Davies’s History 


of Holland and the 


DUTCH NATION, from the Tenth Century to the End | 


of the Eighteenth, compiled from Ori Documents 
and State Papers, 3 thick vols. 8vo, cloth, 15s.; pub. 
at £1 16s, 1851 


“ We cannot close this work without bearing testimony to | 


the patient research and integrity of the writer.” —Atheneum. 


< 
| 
| 
| 


Botta’s Letters on the Discoveries at | 
NINEVEH, translated by C. TOBIN, with 50 large fold- | 


ing Plates, consisting of Plans, Plates of Sculpture, and | 


Inscriptions, Svo, cloth, 5s.; pub. at 10s, 6d. 


Longmans, 1850. | 


“This translation of M. Botta’s Letters, with the accom- 
panying valuable plates, is very acceptable.”’—Atheneum. 


Castloreag *s, Lord (Marquis of Lon- 
donderry) } 


Syria, with Llustrations, 2 
pub, at £1 4s. 
“ A very valuable and interesting work.” 


Milman’s (Rev. R.) Life of Torquato 
TASSO, the celebrated Italian Poet, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s.; pub. at £1 1s. Iburn, 1850. 

“Mr. Milman’s book has considerable merit. His materials 
are copious and well arranged, and his sketches of the poet's 
contemporaries form agreeable episodes in the narrative of 

Tasso’s works and woes.” —Edinburgh Review, 


Letters of Royal & Illustrious Ladies 
of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Twelfth Century to the 


vols. post 8vo, cloth, 5s.; 
1847 


arrative of his JOURNEY to DAMASCUS, | 
through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Petrza, Palestine, and | 


i 
i 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 





close of the Reign of Q. Mary, illustrative of the History | 


of England, with Notes by Mrs. WOOD, new Edition, 
with fac-simile Autographs, 3 vols. post 8vo, new clo 
9s.; pub. at £1 11s. 6d. 1846. 
These Lstrers, which are full of valuable and interesting 
details, form an appropriate accompaniment to Sir H. Ellis’s 
‘Original Letters illustrative of English History, 


“A collection like the present has great value.”— | best style. 


Atheneum, 


th, | 


Strickland’s (Agnes) Original Letters 
of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, illustrative of her Per- 
sonal History, now first published from the Originals, 
Portrait and Fac-similes of Autographs and the Warrant 
four Execution, 2 vols. post 8vo, new cloth, 7s.; pub. 
at £1 1s. 1845. 

“The best collection of authentic memorials relative to the 

Queen of Scots that has ever appeared.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Memoirs of the Queens of France, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present, Second Edition, 
dedicated by permission to the ex-Queen, and containing 
a Portrait and Memoir of Her Majesty, by Mrs, FORBES 
BUSH, 2 vols. post 8vo, new cloth, 6s.; pub. at £1 1s, 

1843. 

“This charming Work comprises a separate Memoir of 

every Queen of France from the earliest of her annals to the 
present time.”—Sun. 


Bancroft’s (Hon. G.) History of the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA, Fifteenth and last 
authorized Edition, with 21 interesting Engravings, 3 
large vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. Boston, U.S., 1853. 

Last and best edition of this valuable History. 


Leuchtenberg Gallery of Pictures, at 
Munich, 262 spirited Etchings, after the Great Masters, 
Ancient and Modern, with Lives of the Painters and De- 
scriptions of each Picture. In English, by J. D, PASSA- 
VANT, Author of “The Life of Raphael,” &c., thick 
royal 4to, new half morocco, £2 10s, Frankf. 1851. 

The Leuchtenberg Gallery is one of the finest in existence. 


Napoleon’s Own Historical Memoirs, 
dictated by him at St. Helena to Counts Montholon, 
Gourgaud, &., and published from the Original Manu- 
scripts, corrected by Himself, with Maps, Plans, and Fac- 
similes, complete in 7 vols. 8vo, new cloth, 18s.; pub. at 
£3 13s. 6d. 1823. 

“This work bears impressed on it the stamp of the gigantic 
mind from which it emanated.”—Edin, Mag. 


The Great Work on India. 
Mill’s History of British India, with 


a Continuation to 1835, and Copious Notes and Illustra- 
tions, by H. H. WILSON, Boden Professor of Sanscrit 
at Oxford, 9 vols. 8vo, in extra cloth, £4 4s.; pub. at 

1848, 


£6 6s. . 
“Mill’s ‘History of British India’ is one of those rare 
works destined to immortality.” —<Atheneum. 


Tennent’s (Sir J. E.) History of Mo- 
DERN GREECE, from its Conquest by the Romans, 
B.c. 146, to the present time, 2 thick vols. 8vo, new 
cloth, 5s.; pub. at £1 12s. 1845. 


Collins, (W., the celebrated Painter), 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of, with Selections from his 
Journals and Correspondence, by his Son, 2 vols. post 
8vo, new cloth, 6s.; pub. at £1 1s. 1848, 


Alexander’s (Capt. Sir J. E.) Life of 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON, embracing his Civil, 
Military, and Political Career, beantifully embellished 
with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c., by Landscer, Heath, 
Warren, &c., 2 large vols. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; pub. at 
£1 8s. 1840, 


Blaze de Bury’s (Baroness) Germany 
AS IT IS; or, Personal Experiences ofits Courts, Camps, 
and People, in Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Servia, Italy, &c., including numerous un- 
published Anecdotes and exclusive Information. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, new cloth, 7s.; pub. at £1 4s. 

Colburn, 1851. 


Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, 
Historical, Descriptive, Topographical, Decorative, 
Theoretical, and Mechanical, familiarly explained, illus- 
trated by 1,000 Drawings of subjects referred to in the 
work, 3 vols. 8vo, 183.; pub, at £2 2s. 1830. 

A most valuable and important work, indispensable to the 
amateur and master, and equally adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the workman, 


Paxton’s Magazine of Botany and 
FLOWERING PLANTS, with several hundred finely 
coloured Plates of the most beautiful Flowers, 16 vols. 
royal 8vo, complete, half-bound morocco, £15 10s, ;_pub. 
at £29, 1835—1849. 

This beautiful work is acomplete storehouse on every sub- 
ject connected with Horticulture. The articles are con- 
tributed by the most eminent. practical Horticulturists, 

Gardeners, and Amateurs of the day, and the work is embel- 

lished with a vast number of Illustrations executed in the 

It is equally desirable as a practical and as a pic- 

torial work. 


|Sweet’s British Flower Garden, cop. 
taining Coloured Figures and Descriptions of the moos 
| ornamental and curious hardy Flowering Plants 7 
finely coloured Plates, both Series, complete, 7 yk 
royal 8vo, cloth, £6 10s.; pub. at £27. Bee 


Craik’s (G. L.) Romance of the Peg 
or CURIOSITIES of FAMILY HISTORY; with Ms 
traits, 4 vols., post 8vo, new cloth, 18s. ; pub, at £2%, 
A most entertaining work, and as interesting as a nove, 
containing many curious histories and notable occurrengs 
connected with our great families, for the last three centuries, 
from authentic documents. 


Churches of London: a Histo 
Description of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of the Metro. 
polis, with Biographical Anecdotes of Eminent P 
Notices of Remarkable Monuments, &e., by G. GODWIN, 
F.R.S., and JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A,, ‘with 116 fig 
Engravings of Exteriors and Interiors by Le Keny, fom 
Drawings by Mackenzie and Billings, 2 vols, 8yo, ney 
cloth, 12s, ; pub. at £1 12s. 18%, 


Meyer’s Illustrations of British Birds 
and their EGGS, 322 beautiful Coloured Plates, with 
Descriptions, complete in 108 parts, forming 7 vols, §m, 
£8 8s. ; pub. at £18 18s. 1, 

This beautiful publication is the only complete History of 

British Birds, with coloured plates, j 


Wood’s Index Entomologicus, o 
complete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous h- 
sects of Great Britain, containing 1,944 Figures, mot 
beautifully engraved and coloured, of all the British Ba 
terflies and Moths, with an Account of their Localities 
and Synonymes, c., 8vo, new half morocco, £ Its; 
pub, at £8 3s, 18, 


PUBLICATIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES ON SALE 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 
complete, from its Commencement in 1841, to its 
Termination in 1853: the Contents classified, 47 vols in 
19, new cl. £4 10s. 

The Shakespeare Society being now dissolved, and ther 
complete sets of their publications dispersed, the presentiss 
favourable opportunity for acquiring them at a 
price. They consist of nearly Fifty different works illustr- 
tive of Shakespeare and the Literature of his time, comprising 
Old Plays, Poems, Curious Tracts, Memoirs, &c., either nov 
printed for the first time, or difficult to be procured fromthe 
rarity, edited by eminent Literary men. 


Camden Society’s Publications, com- 
plete from the Commencement in 1838 to the Preset 
Time. 58 vols, small 4to, cloth, a very clean copy, frum 
a Subscriber. £8 8s. 183353, 

This is a most important series of works, being reprints 0! 

exceedingly rare and valuable books, and publications f 

MSS. never before published: printed verbatim, with copiows 

Introductions, Notes, and Illustrations by the learned me 

bers of the Society. 


Parker Society’s Publications, com 
plete, from the Commencement in 1841 to 1953, 50 vols. 
8vo, royal 8vo, and 12mo, cloth, from a Subseribe. 
£7 10s. _ Tals. 

This valuable publication contains, without abridgemell 
alteration, or omission, the best works of the Fathers at 
early Writers of the Reformed English Church, published 
the period between the Accession of K. Edward VI. and 

Elizabeth; and also other esteemed Writers of the Sixt 

Century, including some of the early English Translatiou 

the Foreign Reformers. 


Chetham Society’s Publications.—2e 
mains, Historical and Literary, connected with the Pal 
tine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, published by i 
Chetham Society. A complete set of these valaad 
Works edited by distinguished Scholars, 29 vols, sul. 
(wanting one volume) cloth, £8 8s. ‘ 4st 

Printed for the Chetham Society, 1# 


Sydenham Society’s Publications, S. 
complete set, comprising all the Original Works ® 
Translations of the Society from the Commencement? 
the Present Time, with the folio atlas of Plates yay 
Hunter, 29 vols. cloth, (published for the ian a 
£8 8s. A 

This valuable medical work consists of reprints of Stanéat! 

English Works, which are rare or expensive; selection’ - 

the ancient and the earlier modern authors, repril! edie 

translated; Translations of the Greek and Latin ™ 








authors, and of recent foreign works of merit, &c. ‘ 
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